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Boston bucks the trend 64 


While other office buildings vie for slickness, the new Blue Cross headquarters by 
Architect Paul Rudolph wears a rich basket weave of precast concrete. 


An uncommon college commons _ 77 


The glassy social hall for Lake Erie College reflects the collaboration of a gifted 
architect, a demanding client, and a compliant federal official. 


The perfect professional museum 90 


Designed by an erstwhile museum director, Philip Johnson, swmptuous art institute 
in Utica, N. Y., is a blunt windowless box hung from four great girders. 
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This Californian’s practice is growing and his buildings are getting bigger, but 


he continues to achieve intimate scale and a sense of shelter. 
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Construction kits for Christmas make fun out of building designs—a gallery. 
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A spur to real estate investment 70 


More money for building construction is promised by the Congressional approval 
last summer of “conduit” tax treatment for real estate trusts. 
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The aged constitute a big market, but they will remain wnsold until the industry 
tailors some of its production to this market’s very special needs. 
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Spurred by energetic businessmen, Connecticut’s capital is launched on a remark- 


ably well-balanced redevelopment program. A case study for cities large and small. 
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The concrete bird stands free 114 


The formwork is stripped from Eero Saarinen’s great shell for TWA at Idlewild. 


Technical briefs 116 


Crackless plaster .... Formless concrete .... Curtain-thin marble. 





This is the embodiment of a design philosophy . . . a blending of func- 


tion with aesthetics . . . a precisely engineered approach to every downlight- 
ing need. The product is Calculite, an impressive collection of 18 models of 
recessed incandescent fixtures...a total of 96 sizes and finishes, shapes and 


capacities. Each is designed for a predictable lighting effect, a particular design 
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Jersey City 5, New Jersey / Showrooms: New York, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles 
Calculites are stocked by these Authorized LIGHTOLIER Distributors: 
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preference. Here is an opportunity to meet individual lighting needs on an 
almost custom basis. For instance, your choice includes wide, medium or 
concentrated light distribution from 30 to 300 watts, plus a wide array 
of baffles, bezels and reflectors. You’ll find that their appearance and per- 


formance characteristics . . . in any combination . . . are typically Lightolier. 
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Flush urinals Automatically 
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In public and semi-public toilet rooms, the Sloan Automatic Flushing 

System provides important benefits for both user and owner. It is the 

most ideal method of urinal operation ever devised. 

Pioneered through Sloan research, the system: 

¢ Eliminates the need of user operation * Encourages better housekeeping 
of the toilet room * Assures more hygienic conditions 

The Sloan Automatic Flushing System provides accurate electric clock 

timing; is dependable in operation and trouble-free . . . while saving 

tremendous quantities of water. The Sloan Urinal Flush Valve is actu- 

ated by a Motor Operator (illustrated above); the flushing cycle is 

controlled by any one of several Timers (explained in captions below). 


Thousands of installations in satisfactory daily service prove the Sloan 
Automatic Flushing System. Here is another product packed with 
that bonus of quality you expect from Sloan. And, since you can have 
Sloan quality at no extra cost, why not make sure you get it. 











SINGLE CIRCUIT TIMER for DOOR-OPERATED 


flushing one Fiush Valve 

(or two simultaneously). 
THREE CIRCUIT 
TIMER for sequential 


flushing of three Flush 


Valves. Either one con- 
nected to light switch so 
that flushing occurs only 
when light is on and toilet 
room ready for use. 


TIMER 
employs door switch 
(not furnished) which 
starts Timer as user en- 
ters toilet room. Flush- 
ing occurs within suc- 
ceeding five minutes 
while successive door 


openings have no effect. 
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DAY-NIGHT TIMER 
for large number of Flush 
Valves. Controls urinal 
Flush Valves for each toilet 
room in sequence at five 
minute or one hour intervals 
according to traffic hours of 
the building. 
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UNION CARBIDE’S PARK AVE. NEIGHBOR 
The Park Avenue building boom continues to 
pace all Manhattan. Last month, the newest 
entry was announced, this 30-story office build- 
ing, to be built across the street from the 
sparkling new Union Carbide tower (FORUM, 
Nov. '60) and occupied by Bankers Trust Co. 
The building will stand on a raised terrace 
3 feet above the sidewalk, with a colonnade 
and portico framing the lower two stories. The 
facade will feature floor-to-ceiling windows 
with frames of buff-colored precast masonry. 
The design was done by a coalition of Indus- 
trial Designer Henry Dreyfuss; Emery Roth & 
Sons, architects; and Shreve, Lamb & Harmon 
Associates, interior architects. 
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Building money more available, cheaper as total 
construction activity declines in last quarter 


Campaign oratory could no longer 
obscure some hard facts about construc- 
tion and the economy that emerged in 
the wake of last month’s presidential 
election. Call it rolling readjustment, 
recession, or whatever, there is little 
doubt that the economy had declined 
at least moderately. In the third quar- 
ter, gross national product ran about 
$2 billion below the record rate of the 
previous three months, and some eco- 
nomic seers were predicting further 
slight declines for the final period. Un- 
like the previous tailing off of economic 
activity in 1958, this year’s slump is 
not being ameliorated by a record level 
of construction activity such as kept 
that year from becoming one of serious 
difficulty. Through the first ten months 
of 1960, construction had declined 2 
per cent from the same period of 1959, 
due almost entirely to a 5 per cent drop 
in residential building. 

The steep decline in home building 
was emphasized by September figures 
showing an average annual rate of only 
1.2 million units, some 17 per cent 
below the rate a year earlier. But there 
is a real possibility that this most dis- 
appointing area of construction may yet 
be turned around by use of the same 
instrument that has puffed home-build- 
ing totals before—easier credit. 

There is no doubt that mortgage 
money is both more available and cheap- 
er now than it has been for some time. 
The latest surveys of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards show that 
mortgage money was considered ample 
by realtors in 77 per cent of the nation. 
Just six months ago, only 50 per cent 
of the nation’s realtors polled called the 
supply of mortgage funds ample, and 
8 per cent said money was tight. In 
the latest survey, only 4 per cent of 
those areas surveyed reported tight 
money conditions for new home mort- 
gages with conventional terms. And 
interest rates on conventional loans 
were 6 per cent in 58 per cent of the 
areas surveyed, whereas only half of 
those surveyed reported rates that low 
six months ago, and 44 per cent re- 
ported rates of 614 per cent to 61% per 
cent then. The latest survey shows only 
27 per cent of the reporting areas with 
rates that high. Behind the bare statis- 
tics, mortgage bankers and realtors re- 
port that home buyers with required 
down payments can actually do much 
better than the figures indicate in many 


areas. Another sign of easier mortgage 
market conditions is the evaporation of 
discounts on government-insured mort- 
gages. (Such discounts on the prices of 
mortgages in effect boost the rates.) 
The NAREB survey showed that dis- 
counts of 4.5 points or more prevailed 
in only 11 per cent of the nation in Sep- 
tember, whereas such discounts were 
common in 47 per cent of the nation 
last March. 

To boost further the supply of loan- 
able funds, the Federal Reserve Board 
several weeks ago announced two steps: 
1) it will allow member banks to count 
their vault cash as part of their 
required reserves against loans, and 
thereby create new lending capacity 
totaling at least $1.3 billion for those 
banks, and 2) it will begin to purchase 
U.S. Treasury bonds and notes as well 
as bills in coming months. This will 
mark the first time in over two years 
that the Fed has bought Treasury 
bonds and notes. In the first week fol- 
lowing the announcement, the Fed 
bought nearly $530 million of U.S. se- 
curities, the highest weekly total in 
seven years. Such purchases have the 
effect of pumping up further the lend- 
ing capacity of the member banks. 

Mortgage money for commercial and 
industrial building has increased con- 
siderably in the past six months, accord- 
ing to NAREB, and is now in greater 
supply than at any time in more than 
a year, particularly for borrowers with 
top credit ratings seeking funds for 
prime locations. Interest rates for such 
loans are 6 to 614 per cent in over 70 
per cent of the nation. 

The nonresidential building sector 
hardly needs further stimulation, al- 
though it should benefit from moves 
of the Federal Reserve to pump more 
lending power into the banks. This 
area of construction has been the bell- 
wether so far this year. In the first ten 
months of the year, private nonresiden- 
tial building rose 13 per cent above the 
same period of 1959, and is heading for 
a record. Industrial building, which 
began turning up last year, has con- 
tinued its strong comeback, and is al- 
ready 38 per cent higher than in the 
first ten months of 1959. Office building 
is running 5 per cent higher in the first 
ten months than it was in the same pe- 
riod last year, and store building (in- 
cluding shopping centers) is up about 
1 per.cent. Other nonresidential build- 

continued on page 7 
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Architects: Harrison & Abramovitz 
& Harris 


Contractors: George A. Fuller Company 
and John Lowry, Inc. 


Mechanical Engineer: Syska & Hennessy, Inc. 
Structural Engineer: Edwards and Hjorth 


To assure enduring service, steel 
pipe- was first choice for water, 
waste and vent lines in the seventy 
million dollar Time & Life Building. 


It’s significant and newsworthy that steel pipe 
services vital needs in new Time & Life Building 


Rockefeller Center’s new 48-story Time & Life Building has 
over 1.5 million square feet of new, ultra-modern executive office 
space — serviced efficiently with steel pipe water, drainage and 
vent systems. Its electrical and communications distribution sys- 
tems, too, rely on a complex of steel conduit. 

There are good reasons for the universal use of steel pipe in 
soaring, multi-story office buildings. 

1. Steel pipe is available everywhere in required sizes, 
lengths, finishes and quantities. 

2. Longer lengths of steel pipe need less expensive fittings, 
less joining. 

3. Rigid, load bearing steel pipe permits quick vertical and 
horizontal aligning. 

4. Steel pipe is unsurpassed for strength, will support heavy 
loads, takes more abuse. 

For these reasons—and others, too—steel pipe is the most 
widely used pipe for heating, plumbing, snow melting and ice 
making, fire prevention systems, power, gas and air transmission. 
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STEEL PI PE IS FIRST CHOICE In the Time & Life Building, much of the water, drainage 


é Low cost with durability Threads smoothly, cleanly and vent lines required horizontal suspension. Because 
b) 





i — i needed less support, were 
* Strength unexcelled for safety * Sound joints, welded or coupled steel pipe was used—the lines PP 


quickly installed, and materials and labor costs were low. 
VW, « Formable—bends readily ¢ Grades, finishes for all purposes 


e Weldable—easily, strongly MADE IN I Available everywhere from stock 
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ing is booming, too: church and private 
school building are both up 9 per cent; 
social and recreational building is up 
a whopping 24 per cent; and hospital 
building is up about 1 per cent. 

Nonresidential building in the public 
sector has been strong, also, but has not 
been enough to offset big drops in high- 
way and military construction. As a 
consequence of declines, and a 
steep drop (29 per cent) in public hous- 
ing, total public construction was off 
3 per cent in the first ten months of the 
year. 

The outlook future building is 
only slightly more encouraging. Build- 
ing contract awards, beefed up by heavy 
construction and nonresidential build- 
ing, September from a year 
earlier, although some of the gain was 
attributable to the effects of the 1959 
steel strike on that year’s building level. 

The brightest spot in the whole con- 
struction picture as 1960 
close is the one that perversely arises 
when total activity declines 


these 


for 


rose in 


draws to a 


building 
costs are not rising so fast as they have 
in most of the postwar years. 
1960 may 


In fact, 
become the first year since 
1954, and only the fourth in two dec- 
ades, when total building costs, as meas- 
ured by the Department of Commerce’s 
composite index, will not rise at all. The 
widely used Boeckh indexes for apart- 
ment and hotel building and for com- 
mercial building are all showing 
slimmer percentage increases so far in 
1960 than they did in recession-ridden 
1958. The prices of building materials 
may actually show a decline this year; 
they were off 2.7 per cent through the 
first nine months. This would mark the 
first drop since 1952, when there was 
an important slump in lumber prices, 
even as is the case today. However, 
unlike 1952, structural steel prices have 
been steady this year, and glass prices 
have also declined. With building money 
getting cheaper, too, it appears that the 
total building cost picture is as bright 
as it has been in the whole postwar 
period. 


Kennedy victory indicates 
liberal urban programs 


One of the most trenchant facts about 
Senator John F. Kennedy’s narrow vic- 
tory in last month’s election is that he 
simply could not have won at all with- 
out overwhelming support from solid 
blocs of Democratic voters in big cities 
throughout the nation. One big reason 
advanced by many postelection analysts 
for this support is the feeling that the 
Eisenhower Administration did not 
take enough notice of urban problems. 


Now the question is, how will Kennedy 
reflect this groundswell of city 
port in his own programs? 


sup- 


Perhaps the best clue to the answer 
can be found in the special conference 
on urban affairs called by Kennedy and 
his advisers in Pittsburgh just a month 
before the election. Although obviously 
politically inspired, the recommenda- 
tions growing out of that conference 
indicate the direction the new Admin- 
istration will move. In the first place, 
it asked a long-term (at least ten-year ) 
federal urban 
the federal 
mitted to 
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government firmly 
pay two-thirds of the 
one-third. (Eisenhower long 
advocated a fifty-fifty break on rede- 
velopment While no amounts 
for reservations 


cost, 
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annual federal 
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year. On public housing, the recom- 
mendations called for “a shift from 
large to small projects which blend into 
existing neighborhoods, as well as re- 
habilitation of existing substandard 
private units,” and possibly the sale of 
units to long-term tenants. The opti- 
mum annual volume of public housing 
was not set, but it will presumably be 
more 35,000 units. Kennedy 
has endorsed an over-all public-private 
housing program that 
stimulate at least 2 million units of 
housing per year, well above the 1.2 
million to 1.4 million that has prevailed 
over the past few years. 


than 


would build or 


Kennedy’s urban program also calls 
for federal aid to stimulate the develop- 
ment of “unified transportation 
meshing commuter and transit 
service with expressways and parking 
facilities” 


sys- 


tems, 


and federal aid programs to 


continued on page 9 


THREE WEST COAST OFFICE TOWERS 
While skyscrapers may not scrape quite so 
high, they seem to be proliferating nearly as 
fast on the West Coast as on the East. These 
three, 


all finished in recent months, illustrate 


a trend to solid, medium-height curtain wall 


structures, frequently with rather jazzy fa- 


cades. The 22-story Tishman Wilshire—Flower 
office tower in Los Angeles (top left), designed 
by Victor Gruen Associates and Daniel, Mann, 
Johnson & Mendenhall, has a prefabricated 
curtain wall with built-in window panels cov- 
:red 
ribs, the exterior is finished in sky blue. Beth- 
lehem 


in blue mosaic tile. Between aluminum 
Steel’s new 15-story West Coast head- 
quarters right), by Welton Becket & 
has exposed columns sheathed in 
white marble and black granite. Like the 
Bethlehem building, the 16-story Signal Oil 
& Gas Co. building (left) 


hung on exterior columns. It was designed by 


(top 
Associates, 


in Los Angeles is 


Charles Luckman Associates. 





Air-Conditioner Performance 
Be Guaranteed 


Can 


When you specify unitary* air-conditioning equipment with this Seal, 
you are assured that it will deliver rated performance, even under 
adverse conditions. 

Who gives you this assurance? Fifty-one manufacturers, producing 
more than 90% of all unitary air-conditioning equipment sold, support 
the industry-wide certification program symbolized by this ARI Seal. 
All certify that their equipment will perform as rated. 

To be granted this Seal by the Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Institute, a manufacturer must rate his equipment in standard Btu per 
hour (Btuh) or equivalent tons, and not in the often misleading terms 
of “horsepower” or “square feet.” His equipment is subject to random 
selection from stock for intensive testing and verification (including 
tests under adverse conditions) in an independent testing laboratory. 
Any model which fails to deliver rated capacity, or fails to withstand 
this severe testing, must be brought up to standard or be withdrawn 
from production. 

Send for the latest ARI Directory, which lists all unitary air-conditioners 
certified under this program. It will aid you in specifying. There is no 
charge. Write to: Chief Engineer, Dept. N-1203, Air-Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Institute, 1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


*“Unitary” air-conditioners included in this program: all packaged air-conditioners, 
whether single units or two-piece units (called “split” systems), designed to be used 
together, up to 135,000 Btu per hour (Btuh) in capacity, but not including room 
air-conditioners. ARI Standard 210-58 for electrically-driven equipment; ARI 
Standard 250-58 for heat-powered equipment. 
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Manufacturers participating in this program as of July 1, 1960: 
e Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation « Amana Refrigera- 
tion, Inc.e American Furnace Company « American-Standard 
Industrial Division, American Radiator and Standard Sanitary 
Corporation ¢ Arkla Air Conditioning Corporation « Armstrong 
Furnace Company, Division of National Union Electric Cor- 
poration e Bryant Manufacturing Company * Carrier Corpora- 
tion « Cleveland Steel Products Corporation, Toridheet Division 
¢ Cobell Industries Incorporated « Coolerator Division, 
McGraw-Edison Company ¢ Crane Co. ¢ Curtis Manufacturing 
Company « Day & Night Manufacturing Company « Florida 
Warren Corporation « Fraser & Johnston Company e Friedrich 
Refrigerators, Incorporated « Gaffera & Sattler ¢ General 
Electric Company « Goettl Bros. Metal Products Inc. « Holly- 
General Company, Division of The Siegler Corporation « Inter- 
national Metal Products Division, McGraw-Edison Company 
¢ Janitrol Heating and Air Conditioning, Division of Midland- 
Ross Corporation « John Zink Company ¢ Laurel Products, Inc. 
e Lennox Industries Incorporated « Lincoln Air Control 
Products, Inc. « The Mathes Company, Division of Glen Alden 
Corporation ¢ Miami Products Incorporated « Mission Ap- 
pliance Corporation ¢ Mueller Climatrol, Division of Worthing- 
ton Corporation « National Thermatic Corporation « The 
Payne Company ¢ Peerless Corporation ¢ Perfection Division, 
Hupp Corporation ¢ Pioneer Industries, Division of Almar York 
Co., Ine. ¢ Rheem Manufacturing Company ¢ Round Oak Divi- 
sion of Peerless Corporation e Southwest Manufacturing Com- 
pany ¢ Stewart-Warner Corporation « Therm-Air Manufacturing 
Company ¢ The Trane Company, ¢ Typhoon Air Conditioning 
Division, Hupp Corporation « United States Ain Conditioning 
Corporation « Welbilt Air Conditioning and Heating Corp. « 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation « Williams Oil-O- Matic 
Heating Company ¢ Worthington Corporation « Wright-Temp 
Manufacturing Company, Inc. ¢ York Corporation 





combat air and water pollution and to 
insure adequate recreational areas in 
urban centers. By way of indicating 
its organizational thinking on urban 
matters, the conference recommended 
“the coordination of all these activities 
into an integrated program of develop- 
ment,” as the ultimate “key to success 
in urban renewal.” This would mean 
a cabinet level Department of Urban 
Affairs, presumably built around the 
present Housing & Home Finance 
Agency. Eventually all programs bear- 
ing on urban construction and develop- 
ment would be consolidated, such as 
the hospital and sewage treatment 
plant building programs now under the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and fiscal agencies such as the 
Home Loan Bank Board. The two 
names most prominently mentioned as 
possibilities to head such a department 
are Representative Chester Bowles (D, 
Conn.), one of Kennedy’s top advisers, 
and Mayor Richard C. Lee of New 
Haven, who headed the Pittsburgh 
conference. 


Pennsylvania calls for 
modular schools 


In the first state action of its kind, 
the Pennsylvania State Council of 
Education has ruled that, beginning 
this month, all new school construction 
must be designed according to “the 
principles of modular coordination.” 
Based on the recommendation of a Gov- 
ernor’s Advisory Committee with five 
architect members, the ruling specifies 
“the use of repetitive components such 
as doors and frames, windows and 
frames, wall panels, ceiling construc- 
tion, mechanical components, storage 
units, locker assemblies, teacher’s clos- 
ets, structural components, etc.” 

This ruling reflects the hard work of 
an organization just two years old, The 
Modular Building Standards Assn. 
Sponsored by the A.I.A., the Producers’ 
Council, the AGC, and the National 
Association of Home Builders, it is a 
voluntary service association organized 
to promote use of the modular standards 
set up by the American Standards Assn. 

The Army’s Corps of Engineers and 
the Veterans Administration have speci- 
fied modular dimension for new con- 
struction for several years and last year 
16 per cent of all new hospitals, public 
and private, were designed with modu- 
lar techniques. More hospitals, accord- 
ing to Byron Bloomfield, executive 
director of the Modular Building 
Standards Assn., have used modular de- 
sign than any other building type. 
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Voters approve over 90 
per cent of bond issues 


Voters throughout 50 states supported 
over 90 per cent of a record $3.3 billion 
in bond issues put to them in last 
month’s elections. This was the heaviest 
approval record since 1956, and well 
above the 58 per cent in off-year 1959. 
The biggest issue was the mammoth 
$1.8 billion California water bond pro- 
posal, one of the largest issues ever 
approved for a single state. The funds 
would be used over a 20-year period 
to finance construction of a great dam 
and aqueduct system to store and 
transport water to arid areas of central 
and southern California. When finished, 
the Feather River project, as it is 
called, will be more costly than the 
Tennessee Valley project. 

Among other large issues, $195 mil- 
lion for the construction of state uni- 
versity facilities and $150 million for 
welfare institutions were approved by 
Illinois voters. In New York state, 
voters overwhelmingly authorized a $5 
million addition to the annual $39 mil- 
lion subsidy for state-sponsored public 
housing and a $75 million fund for the 
purchase of open land for state recrea- 
tion areas. Oregon voters passed a $135 
million issue to expand the state’s vet- 
erans housing program and a $47.5 
million proposal for construction of 
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college dormitories. College building 
programs also received voter support 
in Rhode Island ($6 million) and New 
Mexico ($8 million). 

Urban renewal bond issues were sup- 
ported in Cleveland, where a $3 million 
redevelopment issue passed along with 
a $4 million program for port and 
lake-front development and a $10 mil- 
lion issue for a new public auditorium. 
Hartford’s $1.9 million renewal pro- 
gram (see page 72) passed, as did a 
$6 million renewal program in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Among the casualties in November 
balloting were a proposed $3.9 million 
civic auditorium in Dearborn, Mich.; 
$40 million of state buildings in Ore- 
gon, and a $15 million sports arena in 
King County, Wash. Tacoma, in the 
same state, vetoed a $6.5 million civic 
auditorium. 





Broad renewal plan for 
downtown Minneapolis 


The Minneapolis Housing and Rede- 
velopment Authority had under study 
last month a comprehensive plan for 
redeveloping a 17-block section of its 
deteriorated downtown area with five 
major projects to cost a total $42 mil- 
lion. Sponsor of the so-called Gateway 

continued on page 11 
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& SWIMMING BOWLING PARKING ENTRANCES 


NEW $38 MILLION SPORTS ARENA PLANNED FOR MANHATTAN 


The owners of New York City’s famed Madi- 
son Square Garden last month announced that 
they plan to build a new ‘‘garden’’ on Man- 
hattan’s West Side. The projected sports 
center will cost at least $38 million and will 
feature the largest indoor arena in the world, 
with a seating capacity of 25,000 compared to 
14,500 for the present Garden. Designed by 
Charlies Luckman Associates, the center will 
also have a theater, an auxiliary sports arena 
much smaller than the major one, several 
restaurants, an outdoor skating rink, and a 
swimming pool. Two-level parking will accom- 
modate 3,000 cars. The main arena will also 


be convertible into a convention hall. Although 
financing for the huge project has already been 
arranged (it will be privately backed), Gra- 
ham-Paige Corp., which owns Madison Square 
Garden and will build its successor, has not 
picked the site. It reportedly will select one of 
three sites on Manhattan’s West Side, how- 
ever. A spokesman for Graham-Paige said the 
corporation hoped to have the new sports cen- 
ter finished by the time the World’s Fair got 
under way, in 1964. Architect Luckman plans 
to use a ‘‘compression ring’’ of steel cables 
embedded in concrete to form the huge oval- 
shaped arena. 
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Clean, modern styling. 48” long, 42” wide, 14 Six paste! colors and snowy white. 


Distinctive beauty—generous bathing area—integral corner seat 
and wide rim seat ... these are just some of the preferred 
features found in the new Delray square recess bath by Eljer. 
Nationally advertised to help prese/l your customers, the new 
Delray is currently featured in full-page, four-color ads in House 
Beautiful and Living for Young Homemakers magazines. c ’ a 
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Straight apron floor line minimizes tile eee Gateway Cc — 
: : 4 Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

cutting and installation costs—back 

and ends flanged for wall tiling. 





Estate de luxe siphon jet toilet is styled 
and color-matched to complement other 
fine Eljer Fixtures 





APARTMENT BUILDING SECTION of Minneapolis redevelopment project with 1,500 individual 


units will overlook Mississippi River (background). Architect: John A. Pruyn, of New York. 


Center plan is the Knutson Co., headed 
by developer Donald T. Knutson. To be 
set in a series of parks and concourses, 
the five main elements of the project, 
covering almost 40 per cent of the 
city’s downtown business district, are: 

>A $22 million group of high-rise 
apartment buildings containing 1,500 
units overlooking the Mississippi River 
(see photo). 

> The new 17-story $9.5 million Sher- 
aton Center Hotel designed by Minne- 
apolis Architects 
(ForuM, Aug. *59). 


Cerny Associates 


> A five-story, $6 million home office 
building for Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Co., for which architects 
have not yet been selected. 

> A six-story $2 million office build- 
ing and training school for IBM, which 
has yet to name its architect. 

>A $2 million central plaza area of 
stores, restaurants, recreation, and en- 
tertainment structures for downtown 
shoppers and visitors. 

Knutson Co. plans to build the apart- 
ments, the IBM building, and the plaza 
facilities. 


New York elevator strike stifles high-rise building 


Construction work on high-rise build- 
ings in New York City has been cut 
back by as much as 70 per cent due to 
a strike of elevator mechanics and main- 
tenance men belonging to Local 1 of the 
International Union of Elevator Con- 
structors. The strike entered its fourth 
month in November, and leading build- 
ers saw little chance of quick settle- 
ment. Most severely hurt are those 
buildings well along their schedules, 
where construction workers have to 
walk up 20 flights or more. Most of 
this walking is being done on the build- 
er’s time, if indeed his employees or 
those of his subcontractors will walk 
above the 12th floor at all. And some 
laborers are asking bonuses for the 
extra hiking. While no one will say pre- 
cisely what the strike is costing, one 
informed guess is that some buildings 
are losing $1 million per month. 
Technically, the strike is against the 
Elevator Manufacturers Association of 
New York, which is really only the Big 
Three (Westinghouse Electric’s elevator 
division, Otis Elevator, and Haughton 
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Elevator Co.) who do nearly 90 per cent 
of all the elevator work in the most ele- 
vatored city in the nation. Nearly 20 per 
cent of the IUEC’s total membership 
of 9,855 is in Local 1, which indicates 
the importance of the New York market 
for the elevator manufacturers. The 
basic issues are those that have plagued 
much of industry generally in recent 
years: should the manufacturers be 
allowed to prefabricate more of their 
products, thereby cutting down the 
labor needed in installation, and should 
a hiring hall system be used for parcel- 
ing out available jobs. The manutac- 
turers are most adamant about the first 
issue, declaring that they must be al- 
lowed to determine the fabrication of 
their own product. The union at least 
wants indemnification for any worker 
who loses his job because of prefabri- 
cation or automation. Actually, the pre- 
fabrication issue seems premature, for 
none of the major manufacturers is yet 
ready to prefabricate elevators and 
equipment on a large scale, and won't 
be for at least three years. 
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People 


Planner Edward J. Logue left his job as 
director of New Haven, Conn.’s fast- 
effort 
year ago, to take over Boston’s stagnating 
At the time, 
Logue realized there would be many diffi- 


moving urban renewal nearly a 


redevelopment program 
culties, not least of which would be a re- 
development authority basically inimical to 
Mayor John F. Collins, who hired Logue 
(Forum, Mar. ’60). But Logue could not 
have foreseen that it would be almost a 
year before he could officially start to 
function as boss of the Boston program, 
even though he did in that time develop 
a huge $90 million program which should 
finally get the venerable metropolis off 
dead center. In that period, Logue has had 
to work for Collins on a per-diem basis 
(his salary of $30,000 is the highest paid 
to any government official in the state, 
including the governor and the mayor him- 
self), while Collins has wrangled with the 
five-man redevelopment authority over 
just what role Logue would play. 

By last month, Collins had finally won 
out over the Authority’s adamant opposi- 
tion to Logue’s appointment as its admin- 
istrator. But he was not successful until 
leading civic and business interests in the 
city were pressed into the fight. Most sig- 
nificantly, the Prudential Insurance Co., 
backers of the huge $150 million Pruden 
tial Center in Back Bay, finally used its 
influence to convinee the authority to 
aceept Logue. The Pru Center had been 
stalled throughout the squabble over who 
would run what and, as a spokesman said: 
“Tt was costing us thousands of dollars a 
month, and we were frankly getting a little 
tire. of it.” 

Logue will still not have a completely 
free hand, but at least he will be spear- 
heading the Boston operation. As admin- 
istrator he will handle planning surveys, 
processing of applications for federal aid, 
and rehabilitation and renewal planning. 


LOGUE 


The authority’s executive director, Kane 
Simonian, who at one time threatened to 
sue Mayor Collins if Logue was appointed 
over him, will handle land acquisitions and 
relocation. Logue indicated that he would 
be in full command, however, when he 
announced that he would triple the staff 
and move its offices to city hall. 


continued on page 14 
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Textures change a surface 
and the surface gains in interest. 
The interest turns to excitement 

with the play of light. 
Westinghouse fixtures 


are the source of that light. 


They’re part of the surface, 


part of the texture, 
part of the feeling 


of quiet excitement. 


For more information 

on the Westinghouse SF, 

write for AIA File No. 31-F-23-W2, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Lighting Division, 

Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
You can be sure. . . if it’s Westinghouse. 


J-04480 


Westinghouse (w) 


The room: a large mountainside living area. 


The fixture: new Westinghouse SF luminaire 
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In many locations, the use of regular terrazzo for 
floors, stairs and ramps is impractical because water or other 
liquids may cause the walking surface to become slippery 


and dangerous. 


But you can safely use terrazzo indoors or out — and 
at the same time provide permanent walking safety — by 
specifying an ample quantity of Norton ALUNDUM Aggre- 
gate in the terrazzo mix. The resulting surface is non-slip, 
wet or dry, retains its initial beauty indefinitely and is excep- 


tionally resistant to wear. 


To be sure that full non-slip effectiveness is obtained 
the architect should — and this is important — require the 
contractor to install the specified quantity of ALUNDUM 
Aggregate and to expose it properly and uniformly in the 


surface. 


Full specifications in SWEET‘’S or on request 


United States Post Office 








St. Petersburg, Florida q NORTON F— 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


ALUNDUM AGGREGATE for Terrazzo and Cement 





NON-SLIP FLOORS 


ALUNDUM STAIR ond FLOOR TILE 


ALUNDUM and CRYSTOLON Non-slip Abrasives 
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Logue’s most pressing problems will be 
connected with his own new redevelopment 


program, which focuses largely on spot 


clearance and rehabilitation in almost all 
of the 3ut he 


will also have to shepherd projects, such as 


city’s most rundown areas. 


Pru Center, which were not initiated by 


the authority, although it has certain juris 
them. One of the key eriti- 


cisms of the authority has been its inability 


diction over 


to initiate and develop its own projects. 
The two that it did 
got off the 
a_ solid 


propose have never 
with 
New 
has already shown Boston what he 


ground. However, Logue, 


record of achievement in 
Haven, 
ean do. The new redevelopment program 
was called “the 


presented as a 


most significant document 


ever guide for Boston’s 
future growth” 
dent of the Chamber of 
Mayor Collins, 


election against a tough politieal combina 


by Charles Coolidge, presi 


And 


November’s 


Commerce. 


who won last 


tion, is evidently determined to make re 


newal as much a part of his over-all pro 


gram as has Mayor Richard C. Lee in New 


Haven. In dressing down the redevelop 


ment authority, which is a state-controlled 


body, Collins said firmly: “No small group 


of people can stand in the way of all that 


the city wants. In every city where re- 
development is 
to the 


and responsibility 


successful the mayor is 


committed 


program, and initiative 


rests with him.” 


LINCOLN CENTER JOB SWITCHES 


Next month, General Maxwell D. Taylor, 
Chief of Staff, take 
over as president of the Lincoln Center 
for the Arts. 


retired Army will 


Performing Taylor will 


FABIAN BACHRACH 


TAYLOR POWERS 

officer for the 
mammoth $131 million cultural 
ect under construction on Manhattan’s 
West Side. John D. Rockefeller 3rd, 
had been president, 
of the 


for over-all poliey and 


become chief executive 


arts proj 


who 
will become chairman 
board and will have responsibility 
general 
“While 
raising are not by any 


Rockefeller 


has come 


supervl 


sion of the Center. basie plan 


ning and fund 
means complete,” Mr. 
last month, “the 


it is 


said 
moment when 
that all 


operations, 


essential matters relating 


to construction, and financial 
planning be concentrated in the hands of 
” But while Lin- 


general, it 


a chief executive officer. 


coln Center gained one also 


continued on page 16 
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BS Sten, 


Show proud examples of carpet installations 





please accept the new 

and indispensable on-the-job 
contract carpet planning guide 
that we’ve prepared 
specifically for you!... 
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The “Estim-Aider” puts a complete contract carpet planning folio at your fingertips . . . gives you all r Hardwick & Magee Co. Dept. AF 
you need to demonstrate the “pros” of carpeting dramatically, professionally—effectively '! 7th Street and Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


““Estim-Aider” is your competent contract carpet assistant, ready to work for you on all your carpeting Gentlemen 

assignments: Hotels, Theatres, Stores, Offices and Public Buildings, Restaurants and Clubs, Banks, Please send me, without charge or obligation, your new 

Churches, Funeral Homes, Hospitals, Bowling Alleys . . . “Estim-Aider” ...the contract carpet planning folio prepared 
as a Hardwick professional service for architects. 

Here, for you to show, are all of today’s most popular—and most advanced—contract carpet 

patterns, looming innovations and new colorings! — 

PLUS, for your own working convenience, “Estim-Aider’’ gives you a layout pad for on-the-spot eee 

_ visualizations, dimension-to-square-yard conversion tables, a scaled planning graph—even Address 


convenient pre-paid postal cards for your requests for additional information. City Zone State 
TODAY, MAIL THIS COUPON FOR YOUR “‘ESTIM-AIDER’’ . . . another professional service of HARDWICK CARPETS 
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lost the services of another, General 
Otto L. Nelson Jr., who had been execu- 
tive director for construction of the Cen 
ter. Nelson, who is also vice president of 
New York Life Insurance Co., will con- 
tinue on a eonsulting basis for the Center, 
but the responsibility for construction 
will now rest with Colonel William F. 
Powers, who has been Nelson’s assistant 
for the past vear and a half. Powers was 
for 26 years with the Corps of Engineers 
before joining Lineoln Center. While with 


the Corps, Colonel Powers directed mili- 





tary and civil works programs totaling 
more than one billion dollars, including 
the first Bomare ground-to-air missile in 
stallation at MeGuire Air Force Base. 


HAROLD SLEEPER DIES 


Harold R. Sleeper, 67, who had been a 
commissioner of New York City’s Board of 
Standards and Appeals, as well as one of 
the nation’s leading architect-experts on 
construction detailing died in New York 
last month. A quiet, thorough, well-liked 
man, Harold Sleeper led as full a life as 
any architect. At various points in his 
broad career he graduated from Cornell, 
lectured at Princeton, worked for Trow- 
bridge & Ackerman in New York, conducted 


*— his own architectural practice, served as a 


“ “= 4 
x ot > | . . 
. ; afi mee hyik consultant and contributor to Forum, and 


co-authored one of the architectural pro- 


; . fession’s most widely used books, Archi- 
i ¥ | tectural Graphic Standards and was the 
’ a ' | author of Building Planning and Design 


Thos. H. Price and Hertzka & Knowles, Architects Standards. In 1958 Mayor Robert Wag- 


* ner honored Sleeper by appointing him to 
ie Public Rooms do Double Duty | the newly organized Board of Standards 
and Appeals which rules on applications 


through Folding Walls by... | ae veers os set 


property owners concerning building and 
fire regulations. 
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Only ceramic tile does a pool so beautifully. When you consider the 
lifetime beauty and economy of upkeep that ceramic tile brings to swimming pools, 
it is no wonder that it continues to be preferred by architects. And today, tile is 
being used increasingly —and with richly decorative 


effect —on surrounding walls, as well as for pool linings 


CERAMIC TILE 


merican 
lean 


and runways. Write for design and technical data on 


swimming pool construction. 


AMERICAN OLEAN TILE COMPANY e EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 1505 CANNON AVE., LANSDALE, PA. e FACTORIES: LANSDALE, PA., OLEAN, N.Y., 
LEWISPORT, 


KY. e MEMBER: TILE COUNCIL OF AMERICA, PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL e A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY. 
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report to architects: 











In the December issue of Fortune, the Alcoa advertisement 
opposite once more reminds business leaders of aluminum’s 
sweeping versatility. Detail above shows how aluminum 
finds another modern, functional use in concealing air-con- 
ditioning risers, even while it emphasizes the traditional 
by complementing the classic lines of neighboring struc- 
tures. Alcoa Architectural Gray (Anoclad® Type 2140) 
colors both mullions and the expanded aluminum mesh 
that gives texture to the glass spandrels. 


As in this first building to combine curtain-wall construc- 
tion with exterior supporting columns, aluminum finds new 
applications and opens unexplored byways time and again. 
Complete data and the finest in technical assistance are 
yours for the asking. Call your nearby Alcoa sales office, or 
write: Aluminum Company of America, 1822-M Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. World-wide sales through 
Alcoa International, Inc., 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
New York. 


Modern TIME & LIFE 


Towering a sheer 48 stories above a landscaped plaza, the 
new Time & Life Building complements the other 15 build- 
ings in Rockefeller Center by echoing their traditional ver- 
tical lines. Alcoa® Aluminum in formal gray helps the debo- 
nair newcomer look right at home. 

Aluminum pylons in dark gray and natural finish rise 
from first floor to roof, concealing insulated ducts for the 
air-conditioning system. Putting ductwork and structural 
beams outside leaves tower floor space completely open for 
flexibility. Windows are framed dramatically in dark gray 
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Building: Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York 


Architect: Harrison & Abramovitz & Harris, New York 


General Contractors: George A. Fuller Company and 
John Lowry, Inc., New York 


Aluminum Fabricator: General Bronze Corporation, 
Garden City, New York 


Aluminum pylon at right, below, houses air-conditioning 
duct, adds vertical emphasis to the facade. Dark gray 
color is permanently anodized into the aluminum; face- 
plate is natural Alumilite* finish. 


*Trade Name of Aluminum Company of America 


Building remembers a traditional past 


aluminum that defies corrosion and sun fading, never needs 
any maintenance. Between the window spandrels and the 
inside wall is an expanded aluminum mesh which gives a 
textured effect while hiding the rough concrete blocks be- 
hind it. In all, some 1,200,000 Ib of architectural aluminum 
are used. 

Versatile aluminum is equally adept at reflecting corpo- 
rate traditions or creating a space-age image. Your firm can 
tap the world’s largest reserve of aluminum application 
experience. Just call your nearby Alcoa sales office, or 


write: Aluminum Company of America, 1822-M Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. World-wide sales through 


Alcoa International, Inc., 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
New York. 
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In ANY Building... 


Lower Cleaning Costs can be 


’ . : WE bohel ete ’ ) 
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... the built-in vacuum system that speeds the handling of so 
maintenance tasks, including 

DRY MOP CLEANING. 

CARRY OFF OF DIRT AND LITTER. 

CONVENTIONAL VACUUM CLEANING. 

PICK-UP OF SCRUBBING WATER. 

BOILER TUBE CLEANING. 


Besides saving on cleaning costs, Vacuslot improves sanitation 
because dust and germs are carried away through the sealed system 
. .. cannot recirculate into the air. And cleaning is quiet. 


REQUEST DESCRIPTIVE 


BULLETIN NO. 153C. The "4 Bd E- a | Ox & ee 


TURBINE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 





J.J. Newberry Co., Peabody Shopping Center, Peabody, Massachusetts 


Architect: John Graham & Company, New York, New York 


aa 


f ® 
trea -/ux floors serve J. J. Newberr y, Co. 


More and more architects across the nation are specifying Vina-Lux vinyl asbestos tile because . . . 


It’s an honest product skillfully made by men dedicated to quality. 


It’s a vinyl flooring reinforced with asbestos fiber — stable, durable 
and attractive. 


It’s available throughout the United States through responsible outlets. 


It’s made by a company earnestly trying to serve the architect with 
constantly improved products that solve architectural floor problems. 


Finally, Vina-Lux performance is guaranteed by its maker. 


For complete specification data and color chart, consult Sweet's Architectural File or write us. 


AZROCK FLOOR PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Specialists in the manufacture of vinyl asbestos tile and asphalt tile flooring 


UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT CO. «¢ 506A FROST BANK BLDG. ¢ SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





Motel, Detroit, Michigan 


hi Motel, Yankton, South Dakota 


nn, New Orleans, Louisiana 


today 


e/ 


’s quality-built motels 


For Guests: Personalized Comfort! 
For Owners: Lowest Lifetime Costs! 


Success in the highly competitive motel business depends 
upon a combination of top-quality facilities and low life- 
time costs. That’s why so many of the leading motels, 
such as those shown here, rely on Johnson Pneumatic 
Temperature Control Systems. 


A specially planned Johnson System of individual room 
temperature control is the finest obtainable. With a ther- 
mostat in each guest unit, every occupant enjoys the ther- 
mal conditions he finds most comfortable. You put an end 
to hit-or-miss adjustments and needless complaints. It’s the 
kind of feature that comfort-conscious travelers demand, 
and it helps attract profitable repeat business. 
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Motel Courts, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


depend on Johnson Pneumatic Control 


Johnson Control also gives the owner unmatched eco- 
nomic advantages. With controls designed especially for 
motel installations, he can count on saving money through 
more efficient and trouble-free operation of his air condi- 
tioning and heating equipment. And, of course, pneu- 
matic controls are simpler, cost less to operate, require 


less supervision and upkeep, and will outlast anything 
else you can specify. 


Johnson offers comparable benefits for buildings of all 


types and sizes. A nearby Johnson engineer will welcome 
the opportunity to explain how you can provide your 
clients with the finest in modern comfort control at the 


lowest possible lifetime cost. There is no gy PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 
Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wis. Direct DESIGN ® MANUFACTURE © INSTALLATION © SINCE 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 





Modernity Through 


Masonry 


The inspiration of the artist and the 

skill of the craftsman find distinguished 
expression in the place of worship and 

the place of government. Appropriate to both 
is the medium of expression: brick. 


ARTISTS AND THEIR WORKS: 


Temple Adeth Israel, Merion, Pa.; Associate Architects, Pietro Belluschi, 
Charles Frederick Wise 

City Hall, Hilversum, The Netherlands; Architect, Willem M. Dudok 

Structural Clay Products Institute 


1520 18th St. N.W. Washington, D.C. 





Married Students Housing, Texas A&M College 
College Station, Texas 
Architect: Henry D. Mayfield 





Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Florida photo by Cortlandt V. D. Hubbard 


Architects: Morris Lapidus, Kornblath, Harle & Liebman 


Doesn’t every manufacturer 
claim to produce 
a quality” window F 





never | 1 ol a manutacture) 


We'v 


who didn’t claim his windows were “as 


better than his competitors 


ood as” o7 
Have you? 

aluminum 
AWMA 


le WS: 


Why then, doesn’t every 


indow manutacturer carry the 


Quality-Approved” seal on his win 


\ good question . and the truth ts, 


me manutacturers who elibly claim that 


their windows meet r even exceed the 


AWMA specifications actually couldn't 


Perryville Junior H. S., Perryville, Mo. 
Architect: Glen Drew 


pass the tests when administered by an 
independent testing laboratory. You see, 


AWMA quality 


cover not just one but many factors includ 


window specifications 
ne the metal alloy, wall thickness, strength 
ot sections, size limitations, hardware, as 
well as performance tests for air infiltration, 


deflection and other physical load tests. 


If you want your clients to enjoy all the 
benefits that good quality aluminum win 
d sure 


AWMA “Quality 


ws have to offer, be you specily 
windows that carry the 
\pproved” seal. 

Lhe AWMA quality standards for win 
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dow manulacture and window perform 


nee reflect the thinking of thousands of 
irchitects and engineers 2s well as quality 


And the AWMA 


assurance of full com 


concerned manutacturers 
quality seal is your 
pliance with these quality standards. For 
a copy of the latest AWMA window speci 
AWMA manu 
lacturers ready to serve you. write to D pt 
K-12 Window 
Associ Phird Avenue, New 


17, N.Y 
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QUALITY APPROVED 


ALUMINUM WINDOW 





TYPE SERIES 100 
SIZE TESTED CERT. NO. 4 


MANUFACTURERS NAME 


TY AND STATE 
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This beautiful school was erected and furnished 
complete for only $15.26 PSF. @ nothing “oie schoot” about this class- 


room. You have a wide choice of modern desks, chairs, tables, blackboards and lighting fixtures with 
an AmBridge Modular School. The interior steel wall panels are colorfast, and they wipe apple-clean 
with just a sponge and water. es This is the Elwyn Training School near Philadelphia. Architect: G. C. 
Freeman, Reading, Pa. It was built by the American Bridge Division of United States Steel, with modular 
structural components that arrived at the site ready for immediate installation. Total cost per sq. ft. was 
only $15.26. (9) Even the kitchen sink comes with an AmBridge Modular School. Design the complete 
school your clients want, with a cost and delivery that will surprise and please them. Write for our 


24-page booklet on AmBridge Modular Schools. American Bridge Division, United States Steel, 525 
William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


USS and AmBridge are registered trademarks 


Size and Description: Area 42,000 sq. ft. * 17 Classrooms (Teaching Stations) * Home Economics Room « Music Room * Woodworking Shop « Printing 
Shop « Library « Gymnasium (72' x 100’) « Air Conditioned Office Suite « Boys’ Locker Room & Showers « Girls’ Locker Room & Showers « Teachers’ Lounge 


« Utility Rooms *« Capacity: 550 pupils « Cost: Total price—$641,000 including furniture, equipment, mechanical trades, site development and architect's fee. 
Total cost per pupil—$1,165.00 « Total cost per sq. ft.—$15.26 


American Bridge 
Division of 
United States Steel 





exciting new world 
of table beauty... for 
motel...hotel rooms 
fresh new design for 
step and repeat continuity 
n guest rooms, lounges, 
obbys, coffee shops 
and dining rooms. 
versatile familiarity 
that gives travelers the 
warm “at home” feeling. 


NORTH CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO 





Senestra announces 


A revolutionary 


new design 


that transforms 





curtainwall and 
roof panels into one functional, 


structural element. 


turn the page and discover... 











NEW LOADBEARING Fen MARK II ELIMINATES 


ECONOMY 


Loadbearing Fenmark II[—a pre-engi- 
neered roof-wall system for one-story 
buildings—combines steel curtainwall 
and steel cellular roof panels, trans- 
forming them into one structural 
element. Structural steel is eliminated. 
With shear partition walls or end 
walls to take the lateral load, the new 
Fenestra system provides new econo- 
mies: design time is reduced and on- 
the-job labor costs are cut. 



















































































STRUCTURAL STEEL IN 


FLEXIBILITY 


Curtainwall units come in standard and 
Custom sizes using insulated or uninsu- 
lated porcelain panels. Mullions can 
be capped with aluminum, porcelain 
enamel, or stainless steel. Cellular roof 
panels provide finished or unfinished 
ceilings, plain or acoustically corrected. 
They are designed to span up to 
32’ with shear wall spacings to 120’, 
accept a large variety of electrical fix- 
tures, and furnish a low-maintenance, 
structural ceiling material. 























ONE-STORY BUILDINGS 


ONE RESPONSIBLE SOURCE 


With Loadbearing Fenmark III, the 
entire building shell can be engineered, 
fabricated, and erected rapidly and 
efhciently by one responsible source— 
Fenestra. Results are fewer on-the-job 
delays and problems, fewer trades with 
subsequent cost savings. Buildings can 
be occupied sooner. Look into this 
important new design system. Con- 
tact your Fenestra representative (he’s 
in the Yellow Pages) or mail in the 
coupon right now. 


Fen CSTTA 


INCORPORATE 


PRODUCTS FOR THE NEW AGE IN ARCHITECTURE 


Steel and aluminum curtainwall systems ¢ Structural roof-wall systems 
Aluminum residential windows ¢ Engineered windows ® Hollow metal 
doors * Metal folding closet doors * Garage doors * Light gauge steel 


structural systems for floors, roofs, walls, and electrified floors. 














To: Fenestra Incorporated, Dept. AF 
2296 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send me technical drawings and information on Loadbearing 
FenMARK Iil, 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STATE 








COMPANY 





POSITION 
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DUNHAN- 
SOLVES 


40 classrooms heated with HEATING 
Dunham-Bush Fin-Vector radiation 


in Four-Building High School 


Unusual functional school design often poses diverse heating, 
ventilating and refrigeration problems. At Belle Chasse High 
School, as in many schools and universities throughout the land, 
Dunham-Bush products met all individual area demands. In 
addition to areas pictured, Dunham-Bush provided horizontal 
discharge unit heaters for locker room and cabinet type unit 
heaters for corridor and library heating at Belle Chasse. 

This ‘‘one source—one responsibility’’ for dependable prod- 
ucts is the reason more and more school building teams turn to 
Dunham-Bush for heating, air conditioning and refrigeration. 

Write for name of your nearby Dunham-Bush representative 
who stands ready to assist you. 


Cafeteria heated with Dunham-Bush Comfort 
Conditioners and walk-in box and freezer services 
with Wall Jet Unit Cooler and Electric Defrost 

low temperature units 


a 4 a os 
Dunham-Bush vertical discharge unit heaters 
provide heat for modern gymnasium 


WEST HARTFORD 10, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


SALES OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





DESIGN 
POSSIBILITIES 
ARE UNLIMITED 
WITH BRONZE 


lhe architect has practically a free hand in 
designing for bronze. The range of standard 
alloys and economical forms available—sheet, 
rod, tube, and extruded or drawn architectural 
shapes from stock dies—offers an almost limit- 
less variety of texture, form, and warm, rich 
colors to translate architectural concepts into 
reality. The grille, at the right, is an excellent 
example of imaginative design employing 
standard shapes, principally rectangular 
bronze rods. (See fabricating details below 
photograph. ) 

Bronze is easily formed to match design 
details accurately and the components may 
be joined mechanically or by soldering, braz- 
ing or welding. In finishes, the designer also 
has a wide choice. The beauty of bronze is 
unequaled whether it is maintained in a 
bright finish, the ebony statuary bronze hue, 
or the soft, gray-green patina acquired by 
natural or artificial “weathering.” 

A new edition of our book, “Architectural 
Mc tals by Ana onda,” 1S just off the press. In 
its 64 pages are practic al information and 
data on the architectural applications of cop- 
per, brass, bronze, and nickel silver — plus 


many new outstanding examples, with fabri- 


cators’ detail drawings. Send for your copy 
today. Write: Anaconda American Brass 
Company, Waterbury 20, Conn. In Canada: 
Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New To- 
ronto, Ontario. 


6024 


Architects: Belli and Belli, Chicago. Fabricator 
of grille: Greco Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 


VY General view of the altar and grille in St. Wil- 


liams Church. The reredos is Venetian glass 


mosalt 


A St. Williams Church, Chicago. Pastor, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Paul F. Loettel. A close-up view of the grille of circular 
design which provides a background for the altar screen. 
It is 46’ wide by 35’ high and made entirely of bronze. 
The circles are 3”, 6”, 9”, and 12” in diameter, riveted 
togethe r. The 3” circles were cut from bronze tube. The 
larger diameters were roll-formed from standard rec- 
tangular bronze rod, 4” thick by 1”, 2” and 3” wide. 
After the circles were formed, the ends were joined by 
silver-alloy brazing. The outside of each circle was bright- 
finished and the inside painted with one of the five liturgi- 


cal colors in pastel shades. 


ARCHITECTURAL METALS 
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19% MORE STEEL 
IN_THE 


MORTAR 


with 


WAL-LOK 


HORIZONTAL MORTAR 
JOINT REINFORCING 


Other reinforcing may be heav- 
ier but, Grade for Grade and 
dollar for dollar, WAL-LOK 
puts more steel im the mortar 
where it counts — 19.2% more 
than competitive products. 
SUPERSTANDARD Grade has 
8 ga. Siderods rather than the 
9 ga. used by others and it’s the 
Siderods that end up in‘ the 
mortar. Ladder type construc- 
tion means no wasted steel to 
get in the way of insulation, pipe 
or conduit in the walls * No ex- 
tra freight on steel that serves 
no useful purpose. PLUS—many 
other features at no extra cost. 


WRITE FOR NEW DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE AND NAME OF DISTRIBUTOR NEAREST YOU 


¢ WAL-LOK 


hg DIV. of LENAWEE PEERLESS, INC. 
i. 1307 E. MICHIGAN © ADRIAN, MICH. 
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SAVE ON HEAT... 


BUDGET 
MORE FOR 
STRUCTURE! 


New Reznor Venter lets you put low-cost space 
heaters almost anywhere. Now, with the Venter, 
Reznor’s motorized vent exhauster, you can save big 
money by putting Reznor direct-fired heaters where you 
couldn’t before—in multi-story buildings or structures 
without chimneys. 


For complete data, call your Reznor repre- 
sentative (under ‘‘Heaters-Unit’’ in the 
Yellow Paves) or write for Catalog SA-5900, 
Dept. 95-N, Reznor Manufacturing Co., 
Mercer, Pennsylvania. 


REZNOR HEATERS 


“WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING DIRECT-FIRED HEATERS" 


For PEPSI-COLA...better offices by design 


with DORIC 


Consider the enduring quality of clean, contemporary styling 


in the exciting new DORIC desks which grace the offices of 


Pepsi-Cola’s new world headquarters in New York City. Then 
send for our colorful new DORIC catalog to discover how 
beautifully the graceful line of DORIC can be used to enhance 


newest office furniture 
by CORRY JAM ESTOWN ~* 


» appearance and working utility of your own offices. For a 
free copy, write to: Corry Jamestown Corporation, Depart 
ment A-12, Corry, Pennsylvania. The American Institute o/ 
Decorators presented DORIC with a 1960 Award of Merit for 
design achievement. 
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No joints visible—ends and edges of this Weldwood® Orientalwood Flexwood® are precision-cut and matched. Reception Room, Anaconda Realty Bidg., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Arch: William T. Vaughn. Dist: American Materials Co., of Florida, Miami. 


Fine woods so flexible 
they bend to every design— 


and almost every budget 


On straight walls or curved, on conventional or extra-high walls, even 
wrapped around columns, Flexwood brings real wood’s warmth to any 
interior. Yet Flexwood creates no fire code problems. Apply it 

directly to a noncombustible surface and Flexwood’s low flame-spread 
characteristics satisfy ASTM E84-59T “Tunnel Test” requirements. 
(Copy of test available on request. ) 

Flexwood costs less, installed, than comparable hardwood plywood. 
Real wood with a heavy fabric backing, Flexwood can be cemented 
directly to any hard, smooth surface — no furring needed. 

Flexwood is available in 40 different fine hardwoods from stock in 
random lengths, or to your custom specifications by reserved 

flitch number. Write for free sample and data sheet. 


FLEXWOOD BY WELDWOOD 


United States Plywood, Flexible Materials Division, P. 0. Box 17085, Louisville 17, Kentucky 
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These two pictures show the beauti- 


ful difference real wood paneling by 


Weldwood 


can make in otherwise 


identical offices. The factory-finished 


Weldwood paneling shown below is 
called Charter Oak. Retail cost: just 
$50 for a full 12-by-8-foot wall. 


Two identical offices, but for the walls... 
see the difference real wood paneling makes! 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE DATA 


United States Plywood 


BOOKLETS 


AF 12-60 


55 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


[_] Please have a Weldwood Architects ‘ 


Representative call on me. 
Please send me 


1707 


Weldwood Prefinishe 


ood prefinished paneling 


ness interiors 


NAME 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 


Real wood paneling by Weldwood 
makes a distinctive difference in any 
room you design. The Charter Oak 
in the office above creates its own 
special mood of substance and per 
manence. And only Weldwood’s 15- 
step furniture finish, unequaled in 
any other wall paneling, brings out 
and preserves all the wood’s beauty. 
You can actually feel the difference. 


Charter Oak is just one of 70 
Weldwood panelings. At your dis- 
posal are an infinite variety of pre- 
finished, stock architectural, and 
custom cut and matched panels and 
doors in the world’s fine woods. For 
help from a Weldwood Architects’ 
Service Representative in planning 
wood paneling for your next build- 
ing design, mail the coupon. 


WELDWOOD REAL WOOD PANELING 


Product of United States Plywood e in Canada: Weidwood Plywood, Ltd. 
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To subscribe, detach and mail card today > 
To subscribe, detach and mail card today > 


Architectural Forum 
* residential patterns 
* apartments, stores, 
° transportation 
° industry and taxes 
¢ the evolution from 
suburb to sub-center city 

Kennedy: His Housing Policies 
Panelization: 2 New Research Houses 
Management Men in Housing 
Annual New Products Review 
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THE CHANGING SUBURBS 
A Special Issue devoted to 


the suburbs, including: 
factories and offices 


COMING NEXT MONTH IN 
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Architectural F'orum 


is edited for building professionals 
—architects, engineers and 
contractors—and for their 

clients, who buy buildings for 
occupancy or investment. 

Forum covers: commercial, in- 
dustrial and institutional buildings 
e city planning and urban 

renewal e multiple-occupancy 
housing e news of the big building 
industry e new products e cost and 
availability of labor, materials and 
mortgage money e the art, 

the science and the economics 

of building 


House : Home 


Housing’s only industry magazine. 


In each 200-300 page issue you'll 
see: interior and exterior photos, 
plans and details of the out- 
standing custom- and volume-built 
houses e new material, product and 
equipment reviews e details on 
new ways to build better-for-less 
e interior design treatment e fast 
news on mortgage money, housing 
trends, legislation and costs e 
planning and development of resi- 
dential land e complete reports 

on successful new merchandising 
and selling techniques 





- | Projects 


roundup of recent and significant proposals 


SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING FOR CHICAGO 


Instead of remodeling the 19 
story Republic building on the 
State Adams 


corner of and 


Streets in Chicago, the Home 
Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
decided to tear it down and 
erect the 16-story office build- 
ing above. Home Federal plans 
the first 
the nar- 


to spread out ovel 


five floors and rent 


| 


above to other 
tenants. On the exterior, verti- 
cal mullions of brightly ano- 
dized will contrast 
with black spandrels and gray 
glare-reducing glass. Exposed 
columns around the first floor 
will have jackets of dull black 
anodized aluminum. Architects: 
Skidmore, & Merrill. 


rower floors 


aluminum 


Owings 


TERMINAL AT TULSA MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


Double giazing and dense walls 
two barriers that 
the architectural firm of Mur- 
ray-Jones-Murray is designing 
into the terminal at the Tulsa 
municipal airport (right). The 
terminal walls will be of pre- 
cast concrete—the aggregate, 
dark green granite—over a 
steel frame. Landscaped areas, 


are noise 


Architectural Forum / December 1960 


| 





pools, and fountains separate 
the terminal from the passen- 
ger parking lot. Initially, 
there will be gates for 15 air- 
craft, but these may be ex- 
panded later to 23. According 
to contracts awarded, the 
terminal building, part of a 
$9 million airport program, 
will cost $4.3 million. 
continued on page 41 








NEW YORK STATE UNIVERSITY MARITIME COLLEGE 


In their design for the New 
York State Maritime College 
at Fort Schuyler, Architects 
Ballard, Todd & Snibbe put 
the mess hall in the center of 
a courtyard the size of a foot- 
ball field and grouped dormi- 
tories around it. brick, 
slate, and limestone are to be 


Red 


| 
| 


the exterior 
slate for 
limestone 


materials, the 
spandrels and the 
for mess-hall col- 
umns and window trim. Light 
filtering through slots punched 
along the flat roofs’ 
edges is intended to shadow 
the walls in interesting pat- 
terns. Cost: $3.1 million. 


outer 
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FIVE FRATERNITY HOUSES AT IIT 


On the campus of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology in 
Chicago, five small dormitories 
are taking shape, four of them 
shown above. Though IIT is 
building them, they will be 
leased to fraternities, who will 
decorate the 


interiors them 


selves. In every other respect 
they will be identical: outside, 
an exposed reinforced concrete 
frame combined with brick; 
inside, a living room, a dining 
room, 24 bedrooms, and sev- 
eral studies. Architects: Mit- 
telbusher & Tourtelot. 
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You mean they're both heavy duty? 


@ There’s no mistake. They’re both listed as “heavy duty.” And that’s 
ridiculous. The whole trouble is that no one ever set up a yardstick for folding 
partition specifications. Anything heavier than standard is called heavy duty. 

We think heavy duty should mean just one thing: a partition designed and 
built . . . from top to bottom .. . to handle all the stress, weight and abuse 
you get on big jobs. That’s our yardstick. And we’ve spelled out ten partic- 
ulars. We’ve pinpointed what a partition needs to be heavy duty. We’ve 
illustrated what we offer. And what competition offers. All in a four-page 


book that’s yours for the asking. Just fill out the coupon below. 


New Castle, Indiana 


New Castle Products, Inc. DEPT. J 300 i. : | faslelel-lgahielle| 


a DO ¢ : 
Gentlemen: Please send me your book on heavy duty partitions. rN ORS 


Name 
Address 


Ra I. State 


In Canada: New Castle Products Canada, Ltd., St. Lambert, Que. 





ROCKEFELLER CENTER OFFICE BUILDING 


On the block next to Radio 
City Music Hall, where Wil- 
liam Zeckendorf once hoped to 
build a hotel, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter will add another to its 
cluster of office buildings, this 
one a joint venture by Rocke- 
feller Center, Inc., and Uris 
3uildings Corp. To blend in a 


neighborly way with the origi- 
nal Center towers and the new 
Time-Life building across 
Sixth Ave., the exterior mate- 
rials will be glass, aluminum, 
and for the vertical piers, 
precast concrete. The central 
shaft will be 43 stories. Archi- 
tects: Emery Roth & Sons. 
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ROCKEFELLER CENTER HOTEL 


Another venture’ in 
Rockefeller Center and Uris 
are joining is the 45-story 
hotel above; in this one, Hil- 
ton Hotels Corp. will be a 
third partner. Like the of- 
fice building, it will be on 
Sixth Ave., but the hotel site 
is to be two blocks north and 
on the Avenue’s west side. 
Architect William B. Tabler’s 


which 





SYNAGOGUE IN MARIN COUNTY, CALIF. 


The small Jewish community 
in Marin County, Calif. plans 
this 
school (right) in stages, start 
ing with the sanctuary 
offices. Although the 

flat, for the 


sanctuary, the 


to build synagogue and 
and 
roof is 
12-sided 


varies 


except 


site 


that some of the 
larger spaces will have floors 
on several levels. In their plan, 
Architects Marquis & Stoller 
emphasize flexibility: movable 
partitions open from the sanc 
tuary hall, and 
others open on a courtyard. 


enough so 


into a large 


CIRCULAR SYNAGOGUE IN MARYLAND 


memorial 
reflecting pool, 
synagogue in Silver 
Spring, Md. will enclose two 
meeting with a com- 
bined seating capacity of 1,000, 
and offices, gardens, and kitch- 
The sanctuary’s center 
is a circle surmounted by a 


Curving around a 
shaft 


this 


and a 


rooms 


ens. 
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shallow dome. 
neath it, 


rollers, 


Directly  be- 
an ark, mounted on 
will ordinarily face 
those seated in the sanctuary, 
but on high holy days it may 
be swung around to be visible 
from both sanctuary and social 
hall. Architects: Cohen, Haft 
& Associates. 

continued on page 43 


tower, freestanding above a 
four-story base, will be long 
and narrow (392 feet on 53rd 
and 54th Streets, 60 feet fac- 
ing the Avenue) so that all 
2,200 rooms can claim to be 
“outside.” Harrison & Abram- 
ovitz-are consulting architects 
for both projects. Estimated 
value of the two new towers: 
$75 million each. 
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OUTSIDE INSIDE FIREWALL 


Asbestone Panels 
do three jobs for 
Iowa-cold winters won’t bother 


office workers at Inland Homes’ Inland Homes facing sheets of Asbestos-Cement 
new Clinton, Iowa plant. They’re snugly r that resist fire, rot, moisture and chemical 
insulated from the weather by inside Corporation fumes. The insulation core gives acous- 
outside curtain walls of Gold Bond Asbes- tical and thermal insulation plus extra 
tone Panels in the H& B System. This handsome wall has strength. Ask your Gold Bond® 
the insulating power of five feet of concrete! It needs no Representative, or write Dept. 
further finishing, goes up fast, and costs less than most AF-1260 for free samples and 
comparable walls. It’s almost maintenance-free. The same technical information. Gold Bond 
system was also used as a fireproof sound deadening wall NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 

between office and factory BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK mse it 


Asbestone Sandwich Panels have 









PRODUCTS 


BOWLING ALLEYS IN MICHIGAN 


Under a folded roof supported 
by double cantilever trusses, 
Westlanes Bowling Center in 
Dearborn, Mich. will  offe: 
customers 32 lanes, a restau- 
rant, a snack bar, and a cock- 
tail lounge. A metal deck over 
closely spaced steel bridging 
will form the roof; acoustical 
plaster will finish the ceiling. 


tunning through the diamond- 
shaped plenums between ceil- 
ing and roof, air-conditioning 
ducts will push air through 
slots next to the lighting fix- 
tures. Architects Hawthorne & 
Schmiedeke plan to have the 
roof extend over a walk paved 
in bright-colored tiles. Esti- 
mated cost: $250,000. 


Projects contd. 











OFFICES AND LABORATORY IN SUBURBAN CONNECTICUT 


The design of two buildings 
for the Perkin-Elmer Corp. 
(right) shows the determina- 
tion of the client and his archi- 
tects, Caproni Associates, , to 
maintain the residential char- 
acter of the community, Wil- 
ton, Conn. Both structures will 
be small in scale, and the trees 


and shrubs found there, left 
behind by a nursery, will be 
preserved. The office building 
in the foreground will be of 
clear-span prestressed concrete 
construction, the wall set back 
10 feet. Behind the offices, the 
laboratory will be concrete 
block and gray glass. 





GARDEN RESTAURANT NEAR NEW YORK CITY 


Reminding diners that they sit 
in the midst of flowers and 
plants, the Sterling Forest 
Gardens restaurant in Tuxedo, 
N.Y. will be roofed by three 
metal-and-wood frames con- 
toured to look like seed pods. 
Under the largest pod, 80 feet 
in diameter, the dining room 
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will seat 400; the kitchen and 
cocktail lounge will be under- 
neath the other pods. A cen- 
tral entrance which the de- 
signers, Arthur Wagner Asso- 
ciates, call the “stem” leads 
to the dining pod. Large win- 
dows between load-bearing 
mullions will face the gardens. 

END 





SAN FRANCISCO AIRPORT 


The first segment of Welton 
Becket & Associates’ master 
plan for San Francisco Inter- 
national Airport to ge ahead 
is the sweeping are of the 
south terminal (left). Its roof 
and curved facades will be 
boldly marked by steel ribs 
8 feet wide spanning up to 
130 feet. Between these ribs, 
a staggered arrangement of 
precast concrete panels and 
narrow strips of colored glass 
will be set off by wider clear 
glass bands. Dark squares in 
the facade represent huge 
panes of clear glass lighting 
the three main _ passenger 
lobbies. Cost: $8 million. 








IN APPRECIATION; TO THE 
ARCHITECTS OF AMERICA 





























THE DECISIONS TO COME 


The 1960 inventory reveals many political and ideological upheavals through- 
out the world. It was clearly a yecr of revolution, especially in those pseudo- 
democracies, where dictators were overthrown for the abuse of their powers. 


As the curtain rises on the fateful year ahead, man prayerfully awaits the 
“Decisions to Come" .. . by a handful of men who hold the fate of mankind 
in their hands. These men possess far more power for good or evil than has 
ever before been given to so few. 











May oa kind Providence guide their decisions in the direction of His divine 
design for essential co-existence: “On earth peace, good will toward men”. 


On behalf of the International Association of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers, | proudly present our 1961 calendar. Its pages display a graphic 
record of the functional beauty of metal “Curtain Wall’ construction . . 

structures of progress that distinguish their owners, their fine architects, and 


the member craftsmen of our own organization who built them. 


With every good wish to you in the New Year... and a prayer for the 
guidance of those who hold the fate of our destiny in their hands. 


General President 
International Association of Bridge, 


Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers 





Products 


Movable partitions . . . lighted ceilings . . . insulated mullions 


Movable Pabcowall panel being jacked into 


position between ceiling and floor 


strips. 


LOW-COST FLEXIBILITY 


Like the fixed dry-wall system introduced 
by Pabco last year (Forum, Sept. ’59), 
Movable Pabcowall is a partition formed 
by two %-inch bevel-edge gypsum sheets 
stiffened by 1-inch-thick gypsum spacer 
ribs, the whole forming a sandwich panel 
2% inches thick. As shown in the cross- 
section below, the rib laminated to the 
center of one sheet holds the edges of the 
two sheets opposite. In the movable ver- 
sion, the panel’s top and bottom fit snugly 
into steel floor and ceiling runners. The 
ridge in the floor runner keys into the 
base of the panel, the ceiling strip ex- 
tends across the top and down the panel 
faces far enough to hold the panel rigid, 
and tempered steel clips pin the panels 
together. When finished, the wall may be 
painted or covered with vinyl] cloth. 
Priced well below the more mechanical 
types of partitions, Movable Pabcowall 
costs $10 to $12 per linear foot for 9-foot- 
high partitions installed in the San Fran- 
cisco area. It has a noise-reduction coeffi- 
cient of 37.7 decibels, a one-hour fire- 
resistance rating, and weighs under 60 
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pounds per linear foot in 8-foot heights. 

Another movable gypsum partition, the 
Vaughan Wall, has teen modified since its 
introduction was reported three years ago 
(Forum, Jan. ’58). Instead of four gyp- 
sum board layers, the revised version, 
though still a solid wall, consists of three 
layers: two outer sheets of %-inch gyp- 
sum laminated to either side of 1-inch 
coreboard. The panels interlock, as shown 
below, with tongue-and-groove joints. 
Floor and ceiling runners, previously of- 
fered only in aluminum, are now available 
in steel, too. Vaughan Walls have a one- 
hour fire rating and a sound-reduction 
loss of 37 decibels. In the New York area, 
they cost about $17 a linear foot installed. 

Manufacturer of Movable Pabcowall: 
Pabeo Gypsum Div., Fibreboard Paper 
Products Corp., 475 Brannan St., San 
Francisco 19. 

Manufacturers of Vaughan Walls: 
Vaughan Movable Interior Walls, Inc., 
11681 San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 49; 


U. S. Gypsum Co., 300 West Adams St., 
Chicago 6. 


5" GYPSUM BOARD 


i“ GYPsuom BgARD 
VAUGHAN WALL 


SMOOTH CEILINGS 


For the Chase Manhattan Bank building, 
nearing completion in New York City’s 
financial district, Architects Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill specified a multipurpose 
ceiling and asked that everything visible 
in the ceiling lie in the ceiling plane. The 
finished design, worked out by the archi- 
tects with the mechanical and electrical 
engineers, Meyer, Strong & Jones, and the 
lighting manufacturer, Lightolier, is a 
completely flush ceiling which integrates 
lighting, air conditioning, and public ad- 
dress systems. 

To fit the building module, which is 
58 by 58 inches, Lightolier designed extra 
wide lighting fixtures, 1442 by 48 inches, 
of aluminum alloy extrusions. These fix- 
tures, which run in continuous rows across 
the ceiling, are separated by die-cast zinc 
spacer frames (10% by 14% _ inches) 
which contain air-conditioning diffusers 
and speakers or, in areas where these are 
not needed, plain flush panels. If the par 
titions are rearranged later, the blanks 
may be removed and air-conditioning dif- 
fusers or sound equipment installed. To 
assure precise fit, the lighting fixture’s 


extruded aluminum side flanges are keyed 
mechanically to the spacer frame’s die- 
cast end flanges, and all are painted white 

to match the acoustic tile. 
Probably the most interesting point 
about this lighting fixture is the injection- 
continued on page 46 





molded acrylic lens, which carries its own 
reinforcement molded around the edge, 
eliminating the usual metal frame. Two 


| pins on one side and a safety spring at 

i RC LG R i D each end permit easy cleaning and main- 
tenance: for tube replacement, the lens 
pushes up and to one side, and then 

re. bd a hangs down from pins; for cleaning, the 
whole lens drops out. Neither of these 


operations requires tools to free the lens. 
p ro d uct fo r t h e Though Lightolier designed these fix- 


A pas C i ‘ T ra C T tures specifically for Chase, similar fix- 








tures in standard sizes will be available. 
A two-lamp fixture 1 by 4 feet will cost 
$25 to $30. 

Manufacturer: Lightolier, 346 Clare 
mont Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


INSULATED MULLIONS 


Insu-wall, a new aluminum curtain-wall 
system, reduces thermal conduction through 


* 
metal to cut air-conditioning and heating Tips on savings 


costs and condensation damage. According e 
to the manufacturer, the Marmet Corp., in restaurant 
Insu-wall has the same structural qualities 
as uninsulated aluminum curtain walls, d © 
and it can be erected just as fast. This esign ibid 
insulated framing combines with insulated 
Cross Section through Circlgrid Louver — — other ee ot 
. : a e insulating material, a melamine 
Nominal Sizes — 2’ x 2 x ‘a plastic, is glued in place with an epoxy 
vx x lh resin and then pinned against shearing 
Translucencies — 300-150-75 FC stresses. It separates exterior and interior 
metal, so that there is no direct metal- 


More than a Luminous Louver to-metal bond (see multion detail below). 


Save money for your clients by 
creating modern restaurant plans 
that use paper—the personal food 
service. 
All-paper food service makes the big 
difference in the cost of constructing 
and operating all types of food 
service operations. It reduces the 
: , . capital investment required for 
> It's UL listed-20 (non combustible) SULAT cubage as well as kitchen equipment. 
> It's both RIGID and LIGHTWEIGHT =. Dishwashing and breakage are 
* eliminated and service is faster 
> Outstanding BRIGHTNESS CONTROL : —— where paper is used. But you will 
want to learn more, so— 

As RPO actagton “ meenee Cir- 4 WRITE FOR THIS BOOK 

cigrid to meet building lighting codes— 

it will not support combustion and is | of ae be manual 

safely applied under sprinklers. Circlgrid of helpful information on 


; | all phases of food service, 
is thermo-formed from two sheets of vinyl with cost studies and case 
histories of money-say- 


| 


and fused electronically to a center vinyl This insulator, especially formulated for S paver 
membrane for structural strength and ri- the purpose, has the same coefficient of FOOD SERVICE ~ ideas from — 
eas ° . ° P \\ Of restaurants and in- 
gidity—yet weighs only 3% oz./sq. ft. expansion and contraction as the alumi- sires : 


stitutions. Write on your 
Many leading lighting equipment manu- 
facturers are licensed to sell and distrib- 
ute Circlgrid in USA, Canada and other 


countries. 


num extrusions. According to a consulting 
engineer’s tests, quoted by the manufac- 
turer, the thermal transfer or U factor Paper Cup and Container Institute, Inc. 
of the mullions is reduced to 0.406, which 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
cuts the U factor of the whole curtain 
The moment you 000 wall to 0.408, compared with 0.58 for 1- 
see and inspect Aeke) inch insulated glass. Marmet’s engineer- 
a Cirelgrid sample ing department estimates that Insu-wall 
you'll think of cuts heat loss from thermal conduction by 


letterhead for a cop) 


many applications as much as 63 per cent. In northern 
c tae cities like Minneapolis, for example, where 
in modern lighting. : : 

the temperature remains low from Octo- 

ber through March, cutting the heat loss 

Write for__ sample and technical data. by 63 per cent could mean a substantial 

— fuel saving. On the other hand, in warm 

Cc rijviaic | cities like Dallas these mullions could save 

. on air-conditioning operating costs. 

pilijals|tlijlec|s| separ as igre 

Insu-wall is offered in two grid systems, 

BOX 655-G . ERIE, PA. | one 4% inches deep, the other 6 inches, 

Illuminating Engineers and Specialists in which match two of the company’s unin 

Vacuum Forming and Electronic Welding. sulated systems. If Insu-wall is not needed 

for an entire building, one portion, such 

as a swimming pool or a cafeteria in a 









































MECHANTZE... 


PROFIT-WISE! 
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LAMSON AUTOMATIC 


AIRTUBE SYSTEM 


Station to station service. 
Carriers have built-in 
memory. 


Orders, invoices, records, punch 
cards, blueprints, samples, inter- 
office memos, mail .. . 


Everyone complains about mount- 
ing paperwork that slows pro- 
duction, increases overhead, cuts 
profits, ruffles tempers. 


Now, you can do something about 
it... put your paper in the air via 
LAMSON’S AUTOMATIC AIR- 
TUBE SYSTEM. Delivery is as- 
sured 24 hours a day in a matter 
of seconds . . . automatically! 


Increased efficiency is so dra- 
matic that the entire cost can be 
amortized out of annual savings. 
After that, you enjoy the benefits 
of LAMSON AIRTUBE almost 


cost-free for years to come. 


This is why you find more 
LAMSON AIRTUBE SYSTEMS 
in operation than any other kind. 
Write LAMSON for informative catalog 


today. Or, simply clip this advertisement 
to your letterhead and mail to: 








high school, could be Insu-wall and the 
remainder of matching uninsulated cur- 
tain wall. In general, Insu-wall adds about 
40 per cent to the cost of the aluminum 
frame and increases the whole curtain 
wall’s costs about 15 per cent, costs which 
Marmet claims are amortized quickly in 
fuel savings. 

Munufacturer: Marmet Corp., Wausau, 
Wis. 


BRIGHT AND QUIET CEILING 


A low-cost ceiling system based on an 8 
by 6-foot module, Sonolume may be hung 
in individual units or joined in multiples 
as an over-all ceiling. It provides a high 
level of illumination, up to 200 foot- 
candles, for supermarkets, stores, draft- 
ing rooms, and offices. 

Sonolume uses corrugated Contrex 
Soundsheet, a plastic laminate, as a light 
diffuser and sound absorber in one. 
Mounted between wide expanses of Sound- 
sheet, the lamps beam partly through the 
diffuser and partly directly down to give 
a combination of direct and diffused light. 
Reflector-barriers on either side of the 
lamps are so engineered that they par- 
tially shield the lamp at close range but 
step up the light intensity gradually as 
the distance from the light source in- 
creases. Smithcraft has patented this 
method of obtaining even illumination 
over a wide plastic ceiling surface, 

The Sonolume system requires a depth 
of only 7 inches to install; it may be 
mounted directly on the ceiling or pen- 
dant-mounted in several ways, suspended 
from brackets at the intersection of four 
module corners. Sonolume’s open de- 
sign simplifies replacement of burned-out 
lamps. Air-conditioning installation is 
simpler, too, because intake and return 
air circulate freely between lamps and 
diffusers, This ceiling costs about $2.50 
per square foot installed. 

Manufacturer: Smithcraft Corp., Chel- 
sea 50, Mass. 


TOR BARRIER 


ELECTRIC WALL 
The first new building to use the Conti- 
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FEED MORE 


_ PATIENTS 
FASTER-FOR LESS 


With a 
LAMSON 
TRAYVEYOR 





ew 
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— out and up to any floor 


Tall, shimmering, modern struc- 
tures complicate hospital food 
service and substantially increase 
its already staggering cost. 


That’s why LAMSON engineers 
designed the TRAYVEYOR—a 
vertical chain lift that accepts food 
trays from a make-up belt in the 
kitchen and discharges them at 
any floor — continuously and auto- 
matically! 


This same TRAYVEYOR also ac- 
cepts soiled trays from any floor 
and returns them to the kitchen — 
continuously and automatically! 


Now, the sky’s the limit for fast, 
efficient hospital food service and 
at last the administrator can con- 
trol food and personnel costs. 
Users report operational savings 
that amortize the cost of a TRAY- 
VEYOR. 


Why not find out more about TRAYVEYOR. 
It may be the answer to your problem. 
Write LAMSON today for “Faster Food 
Handling.” Or, simply clip this advertise- 
ment to your letterhead. 





\ 


LAMSON CORPORATION 
1212 Lamson Street, Syracuse1, N.Y. 


PLANTS IN SYRACUSE AND SAN FRANCISCO 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


nental curtain wall, a thin sandwich panel 
with an electrical heating unit sealed in 
side, is an office annex to a cement block 
plant (photo, page 48) in Monsey, N. Y. 
This panel is a refinement of one intro- 

continued on page 48 


LAMSON CORPORATION 
1212 Lamson Street, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


PLANTS IN SYRACUSE AND SAN FRANCISCO 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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THE NEATEST WATER COOLER 
OF THEM ALL!...117’S HAWS 
NEW “WALL-FLUSH” MODEL! 


Smart styling? Surely! But 
more than that, you can now 
streamline interiors with this 
trim floor model cooler that 
fits snug to the wall. That's 
right: no waste space. Just 
like a “built-in’— neat, trim, 
clean; this HAWS design 
has you (the Architect) in 
mind. Cool, refreshing water 
dispensed through a per- 
fectly styled cooler. And it’s 
by HAWS! 
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PRONG POWER LEAD IN 
EXTENDS FROM CENTER REAR 


AR SHOE MOi DINE 
ater outlet on water cooled models 3/8 F 
HAWS HWE Series: available in varying 
capacities to meet your traffic needs. 


Neater, c/eaner/ 


No waste space! 
FLUSH-TO-WALL! 


Send for detailed spec sheets on these HAWS “HWF 
Series” models. They can be another plus-feature 
for your next project. And see the complete water 

cooler line in HAWS comprehensive catalog. 








Productsof HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 
1441 Fourth Street, Berkeley 10, California 
Export Dept: 19 Columbus Ave., San Francisco 11, California 





— Products coma. 


! 
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duced by the Bettinger Corp. (Forum, 
May ’58), for which Continental made the 
heating element. From the outside in, the 
sandwich consists of an outer skin, which 
may be of any conventional curtain-wall 
material, an insulating core, an aluminum 
reflector pan, and an inner skin con 
taining the heating element. This inner 
skin is a steel alloy designed not to scale 
when heated, and its reverse side, which 
becomes the room’s interior finish, may be 


painted any color. The improved panel 
reaches the temperature desired in 72 
seconds and emits infra-red rays that are 
83 per cent longer than those in the 
earlier panel. 

These units are made to specification 
and to the desired wattage, which may 
be as high as 20 watts per square inch. 
Prices depend on the skin but generally 
run $5 to $10 per square foot for the 
complete panel. 

Manufacturer: Continental Radiant 
Glass Heating Corp., 4 W. 40th St., New 
York 18. 


PREFAB CANOPIES 


Armco is prefabricating a series of inex- 
pensive steel canopies for shopping cen- 
ters, banks, motels, and service stations. 
All four models have interlocking Steelox 
panel roofs and are delivered to the site 
ready for erection by Armco dealers. 
Shown below is one basic model, a double 
cantilever 30 feet wide supported by single 
V colurans 20 feet apart. Two other models 
have cantilevered roofs, one single and 
one double, but they have different sup 
porting columns. Box beams resting on 
pipe columns support the fourth model, 
offered in widths up to 40 feet and a 
variety of post spacings and heights. 
Prices for these range from $2.40 per 
square foot for the one shown to $2 for 
the least expensive, the box-beam canopy. 
Erection costs about 30 cents per square 
foot excluding foundation. 
Manufacturer: Armco Drainage & 
Metal Products, Inc., Middletown, Ohio. 





THIN TERRAZZO 


Based on Thiokol polysulfide liquid poly- 
mer, Terrabond adhesive bonds poured-in- 
place terrazzo to new or old concrete. The 
advantages the manufacturer claims for 
Terrabond terrazzo floors are these: fast 
installation, eliminating the scratch coat; 
low cost, 25 to 35 per cent less than the 
highest grade resilient flooring; light 
weight, reducing the thickness of the in- 
stalled floor to as little as 3/8-inch, light 
enough for above-grade slab floors. 
Terrabond application is simple: the 
adhesive is brushed, sprayed, or broomed 
on the concrete slab and a conventional 
Portland cement terrazzo mix poured on 
top while the adhesive is still tacky. If 
metal dividing strips are used, they are 
attached to the slab first with Terrabond 
strip adhesive, a more viscous and faster 
curing form, and allowed to cure for sev- 
eral hours before the terrazzo is poured. 
Thiokol licenses the Terrabond process 
to terrazzo contractors. Depending on the 
floor area, Terrabond terrazzo costs from 
55 cents to $1 per square foot installed. 


Manufacturer: Thiokol Chemical Corp., 
Trenton 7, N. J. 


BRIEFS 


>A glass fiber 50 per cent more rigid 
than conventional glass fibers, yet just as 
strong, has been developed for the U. S. 
Air Force by Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp. The first High Modulus Glass will 
probably go into rocket motor cases, with 
reinforced plastics for the building in- 
dustry coming along later. 


> U. S. Steel forecasts average savings 
of 4 to 6 per cent in the total weight of 
steel structures, Dased on a new and 
higher yield point structural carbon steel. 
The American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials has given the new stee] the number 
A 36-60T. 


>A fast, economical method for welding 
aluminum products, such as window and 
door frames, has been adapted by Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. from the MIG 
are spot-welding process. First used to 
join steel, MIG spot welding, also called 
metallurgical riveting, enables one oper- 
ator to make 12 spot welds a minute with 
equipment that is inexpensive, compact, 
and portable. 


> Next September, when its new plant in 
Claymont, Del. is finished, Allied Chemi- 
cal’s Barrett Division will imanufacture 
gypsum board from chemicals instead of 
gypsum rock. The new gypsum board, 96 
per cent pure gypsum, is made from a by- 
product of phosphoric acid. 


>The new Hinac Process marketed by 
Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. is a chemical 
surface treatment which colors all types 
of metals in a single coat. It comes in 
several grades, clear and colored, all of 
which are resistant to corrosion and 
weathering. END 
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a gentle tap... , 
and you'll never, Asettle for ordinary 


LEVITON AC. 


TOUCH 
SWITCH 


Installs in any position...small enough to fit any gem box and standard wall plate 

..and notice that quiet, ‘“‘love tap’’ operation! Leviton’s new 15A—120-277V. AC 
Touch Switch is a natural for homes, schools, apartments, office buildings, hos- 
pitals, industrial plants... amywhere! Tap it from any position, any angle! 


CHECK THESE SPECIAL FEATURES: 


SAFE OPERATION—install vertically, horizontally or upside down, yet a gentle tap gives 
positive, non-stalling action. Can’t hang up...in any position. Special heavy silver 
contact points increase safety margin, prolong service life. 

EASY INSTALLATION—side wired for convenience. Only 1” in depth. Large head brass 
terminal screws, backed out and staked, accommodate up to No. 10 conductors. 
Mounting screws are locked in straps ready-to-install. Interchangeable with any 
standard switch and wall plate. 

HIGH CAPACITY—will accommodate high inductive loads of fluorescent systems, or full 
rated capacity of incandescent filament lamp loads. Take full load currents up to 
80% of the switch rating for motor control. 

RUGGED CONSTRUCTION—simplified construction and advanced design assure maxi- 
mum efficiency, long life under heavy duty use . Heavy gauge steel plaster ear 
straps are riveted to housing for permanent assembly. 

Creatively engineered and subjected to exhaustive ‘‘in-use’’ tests, Leviton AC Quiet 
Switches have proven themselves ideal for the new 4-wire electrical systems requir- 
ing switches rated at 277 volts. Available with brown or ivory button. 


Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. For complete details write to: 
Your best jobs are done with... 


Leviton Manufacturing Co Brooklyn 22, New York ¢ Chicago « Los Angeles «Leviton (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, 
For your wire needs, contact our subsidiary AMERICAN INSULATED WIRE CORP. Pawtucket, R. I. 











Overly “A” Label, Type 50 Doors 





Spires 
to Inspire 
crafted by Overly 


Probably no architectural form has been the subject of more devoted 
effort through the ages than has the design of churches—the greatest 
minds of architecture and the most talented craftsmen used their 
skills to design and construct church edifices, appropriate for their 
day. Part of this design was the spire, standing proudly as a welcome 
to worship for the entire community. 

Although churches of today may differ in outward form, spires 
still grace most church buildings as a symbol of faith, complementary 
to the church’s architecture. 

Overly has combined the craftsmanship of earlier periods with 
modern fabrication techniques, erecting church spires in every state 
of the union. Overly Spires* are crafted in aluminum, stainless steel, 
bronze, copper and monel metal, faithfully rendered to your precise 
design. Each Overly Spire, built to last the lifetime of the church 
structure, represents the handi-work of our most talented craftsmen. 

You also may be interested in Overly’s interior and exterior 
crosses, altar crosses and other metal forms of religious symbolism. 
Other Overly products for the architect include: Overly Batten-Type 
Roofs, erected anywhere by Overly; Overly Tilt-A-Front Construc- 
tion, designed for low-storied buildings; Overly Hollow Metal Doors, 
available in over 90 different styles; and Overly Fire Barriers, the only 
U/L labeled Fire Barrier for fire-safe and life-safe exits. For the 
finest craftsmanship in hollow metals, why not contact Overly? 


*Outstanding examples of Overly craftsmanship in church spires 
may be seen at the following churches, illustrated, left to right 
above: St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Williamsport, Penna.; 
Messiah Evangelical Lutheran Church, Larchmont, Penna.; 
Christ Methodist Church, Dayton, Ohio; Park Place Church 
of God, Anderson, Indiana; and Second Presbyterian Church, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

















Overly U/L Labeled Fire Barrier with Exit Hardware MAN U FACT U R IN G COM PANY 


Greensburg, Penna. « St. Louis 19, Missouri « Los Angeles 39, California 
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Architect: Polak & Sullivan, New Haven, Connecticut. 


< *  7¢ clip protects $200,000 plaster job 
~, at new Mercy Knoll Convent 


There are over 425 doors in the new Mercy Knoll 
Convent in New Haven, Connecticut. That’s why 
the alert architect specified the Gold Bond Holostud 
System with its exclusive Column Clips. These 
ingenious clips fasten two studs together, forming 
a rigid four-cornered column adjacent to the door 
buck. It absorbs door-slamming vibrations and helps 
reduce plaster cracking around doors. The clips cost 
only a few cents a door, and can make the difference 


between a high quality plastering job and a poor one. 


There are lots of other interesting features to the 
versatile Holostud® System. Ask your Gold Bond® 
Representative about them, or write Dept. AF-1260 


for samples and technical information. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 
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NEWS FROM PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


MUELLER BRASS C0. _s 


a € ra ew i af i 


IN THE NEW TYPE “CENTRAL CORE” 15 STORY LUXUR 





The first application of “slip-form" central core ction in the 
United States has been employed in the ction of the new 101 unit 
” Palo Alto apartment building. With this method, the form in which 
the concrete is poured rides on high strength steel rods equipped 
with hydraulic jacks. The slip form is progressively lifted to each 
elevation after the concrete has been poured and allowed to set. By 
using this system, the 15 story core of the building was completed 
in 5 working days at an estimated saving of 8% on labor costs. 
Pre-stressed slabs, poured in piace, serve as both floors and ceilings 
in the core. This Swedish-originated methed has been used exten- 
sively in this country for bridge piers and storage silos, but is com- 
pletely new in the construction of buildings. 
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Architect for the new Palo Alte apartments is William F. Hempel, AIA. 

The North State Builders Lid. own and are constructing the 15 story 
building; engineering was by R. B. Welty of Modesto with H. B. 
Brewster, Fresno, consulting. The plumbing is being installed by the 

_ Herman Lawson Company of San Francisco. According to Mr. Hempel, 

the location of the utilities in the central core of a building sometimes 
creates problems in relation to local codes. But, in the case of the 

Palo Alto apartments, the city of Palo Alto changed code requirements 

so all plumbing in the building could be copper. 


ks 
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MUELLER BRASS CO. 





NGS USED FOR SUPPLY AND DRAINAGE PLUMBING 
APARTMENT BUILDING... 











Since the entire supply and drainage plumbing 
systems are contained in the walls of the new 
Palo Alto apartments, the smaller size and lighter 
weight of copper are essential factors. One unique 
innovation in this piping system is that many of 
the lines which customarily would be run hori- 
zontally have been installed diag Illy, thus elimi- 
nating the need for pipe hangers. (Note the photo 
above). Copper was also used for all heating and 
cooling lines in this modern structure. 





Even complex plumbing assemblies can be quickly put together with a 

minimum number of joints when Streamline DWV copper tube and 

solder-type fittings are used. The work is faster and the completed job ; For all the latest facts on 
assures a life-time of clog-free, rust-proof, leak-proof plumbing service | Streamline DWV copper tube 
... and copper costs no more than rustable piping materials. More and and solder-type fittings, the 
more architects and engineers, builders, and owners are specifying modern sanitary drainage 
Streamline copper tube and solder-type fittings . . . the modern plumbing piping material, write today 
material for supply and drainage systems. for copy of Catalog D-459. 
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The Carpet with 


Beauty, Brains and Brawn 


Loma-Loom., 


Sidney Blumenthal Co. in. Burlington 


A Division of Burlington Industries 
*Trademark ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. ® 





W ’ been so carefully prepared for battle. But she made 
hat a heel! one fatal mistake. In fabricating the suit of armor she 


ran out of stainless steel and had to substitute a less 
Achilles’ mother was sure she had outfitted her fabled noble metal for Achilles’ right ankle. Paris, getting 
fighting son in the best of armor. She had ordered wind of this substitution, took dead aim at Achilles’ 
Washington Steel’s ColorRold Stainless specifically for heel, and down he went—not more than twenty minutes 
this critical purpose. No soldier in the Trojan War had after this picture was taken. 


There is no substitute for stainless steel WASHINGTON STEEL CORPORATION 
whether you are building a skyscraper, a 

space vehicle or a kitchen sink. Washing- © Colorm® » 

ton Steel’s ColorRold stainless enables | and old 

you to enhance the beauty of your quality propucers or Wier mold “stainless SHEET & STRIP 
product. Don’t be an Achilles Heel— ~ A 

Never try to substitute for stainless steel. © WASHINGTON, PA. 
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from start to finish—fast / 


Ne aC 


combines erection speed today with 
extra electrical capacity for tomorrow 


As structural steel is erected, Cellufior installation follows closely — only 
one or two floors behind. This provides a safe work platform for all trades 
and eliminates the need for staging. 


By using Cellufior for the 77,700-sq. ft. sub-floor, a West Coast company* 
saved over six months on the job schedule for an 8-story office building. 


Celluflor has other advantages over poured construction, including sub- 
stantial savings in structural steel and footings. The greatest saving from 
Celluflor, though, accumulates over the years, because of the electrical 
flexibility it provides. Service outlets can be installed anytime without 


expensive alterations. 


Complete information on Celluflor is given in Catalog 270. Write for your 
copy—or see Sweet’s, Section 2b/In. For help on specific problems, call your 


nearby Inland office. A trained sales engineer is available for consultation. 
*Name upon request 
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steel 
family 
ENGINEERED PRODUCTS DIVISION 


INLAND STEEL 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. L, 4031 West Burnham Street 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
ePp-4 


ATLANTA, BALTIMORE, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, DALLAS, DENVER, DETROIT. HOUSTON, KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS 





NEW PUBLICATION FROM PCA 


PLR 


Please forward my copy of “Concrete in Architecture” 





aloha loler-) an—) 
Portiand Cement Association 
(mail to nearest district office) 











architects are 





fof -3—tlelalialcm-talemer-tiale 


CONCRETE 
SHELL ROOFS 


ANE te 


FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 


a —— a 


[_] Add my name to mailing list for future issues. 
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Striking new format, new editorial 
policy! The first issue of ‘‘Concrete 
in Architecture,” formerly ‘‘Archi- 
tectural Concrete,’’ is all about 
shells. You’ll find, first, an esthetic 
appraisal of curved shapes in 
architecture—exemplified by the 
Pantheon and Olympic Sports 
Palace in Rome. 


A second article shows some of the 
elementary principles that govern 
shell action. A third illustrates the 
versatility of shells with examples 
of hyperbolic paraboloid, folded 
plate and barrel shells as used in 
recent American shell roof projects. 
Fill out the coupon for your copy 
today! (U.S. and Canada only.) 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 4 national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. DES MOINES 9, IOWA 
120 Madeira Drive, NE 408 Hubbell Bidg. 
ATLANTA 3, GA. HELENA, MONT. 


MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 
735 North Water St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


PORTLAND 3, MAINE 
142 High St. 
RICHMOND 19, VA. 


507 Mortgage Guarantee Bldg. 


AUSTIN 1, TEXAS 
110 East Eighth St. 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
512 Keyser Bidg. 
BIRMINGHAM 5, ALA. 
1214 South 20th St. 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 
20 Providence St. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
111 West Washington St. 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
50 West Broad St. 
DENVER 2, COLO. 
721 Boston Bidg. 





Mezzanine—Placer Hotel 
HONOLULU 13, HAWAII 

688 Alexander Young Bidg. 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 

612 Merchants Bank Bidg. 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 

811 Home Savings Bidg. 
LANSING 8, MICH. 

2108 Michigan National Tower 
LOS ANGELES 17, CALIF. 

816 West Fifth St. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 

805 Commonwealth Bldg. 
MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 

815 Falls Bidg. 


1490 Northwestern Bank Bidg. 


NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 
611 Gravier St. 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
250 Park Ave. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA. 
1308 First National Bidg. 
OMAHA 2, NEB. 
720 City National Bank Bidg. 
ORLANDO, FLA. 
1612 East Colonial Drive 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
1528 Walnut St. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
2727 North Central Avenue 


1407 State Planters Bank Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 

913 Syndicate Trust Bidg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 11, UTAH 

425 Newhouse Bidg. 
SEATTLE 1, WASH. 

903 Seaboard Bidg. 
TRENTON 8, N.J. 

234 West State St. 
*VANCOUVER, 8.C., CANADA 

Room 305—1687 West Broadway 
WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 

837 National Press Bidg. 
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W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, i. 
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THE ANIMAL MEDICAL CENTER 
New York, N.Y. 


Architects: Chapman, Evans & Delehanty 
Contractor: Irons & Reynolds 











another 
distinctive building 
with... 


CURTAIN WALLS 
WINDOWS 


by GENERAL BRONZE 


You may have thought of General Bronze curtain wall and window jobs only in terms 
of giant skyscrapers such as the Chase Manhattan Bank Building, the Union Carbide 
Building or the new Time & Life Building in New York City. These are all fine, outstanding 
architectural masterpieces and General Bronze is indeed proud to have played a part in 
engineering, fabricating and erecting the curtain wall systems. 


However, in addition to these very large buildings, General Bronze is also proud of the 
many smaller, but equally fine jobs for which its products have been supplied. 


Pictured above is the new Animal Medical Center in New York City, designed by architects 
Chapman, Evans & Delehanty. It is distinctive in appearance and involves the combined 
use of GB curtain walls for the lower floors and GB Permatite fully reversible aluminum 
windows in the rest of the structure. 


Whether your next job is a giant skyscraper or a small two-story building, it deserves the 
best in engineering, fabrication and erection. It deserves curtain walls and/or windows by 
General Bronze. Before your plans get too far along call in the GB representative. You'll 
find him helpful in many ways. Our catalogs are filed in Sweet’s. 


PERMATITE DIVISION — Windows, Curtain Walls, Architectural Metal Work. 
Fj B, ALWINTITE DIVISION—Stock-size Aluminum Windows and Doors. 
BRACH MFG. CO. DIVISION—Radio, Television and Electronic Equipment. 


CORPORATION - GARDEN CITY, N.Y. STEEL WELDMENTS, INC. DIVISION— Custom fabrication in Steel and Iron. 
SALES OFFICE: 100 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. GB ELECTRONICS DIVISION — Telemetry and Tracking Antenna Systems 
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Editorial 


New role for the C. of C. 


Six weeks ago some 450 civic and business leaders from around the country 
gathered in Connecticut’s capital city to hear a remarkable story of re- 
building, as part of a symposium called “The Responsibility of Private 
Industry in Urban Renewal.” As the maps and models unfolded and a 
variety of high-caliber executives spoke on, visitors began to realize that 
Hartford had a lot more than its 32 insurance companies and its nice old 
churches: it has, in fact, one of the most farsighted chambers of commerce 
and one of the most comprehensive renewal programs in the U.S. (see 
page 72). 

Unlike some of its counterparts, which have degenerated into second- 
echelon marching and chowder societies, the Greater Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce has risen over the past few years to become the power plant of 
its city’s, and its region’s, rebirth. Part of the secret is that all of Hartford’s 
diverse business interests have managed to unite in using the chamber as 
their agency. Under the bustling administration of its professional man- 
ager, Arthur J. Lumsden, an impressive array of corporation vice presi- 
dents, presidents, and board chairmen give a good deal more than lip 
service to central-city problems, despite the fact that most of them actually 
live in the suburbs. 

Redevelopment of the key east-side area downtown, for example, had 
been studied and stalled until the chamber persuaded the mayor to activate 
a broad-gauge citizens’ committee to sponsor an expert economic analysis 
of downtown. The chamber arranged meetings with city, state, and federal 
officials, worked out acquisition and clearance details, supported necessary 
legislation, and promoted successful bond-issue referendums. It encouraged 
large companies planning to move to the suburbs to cast their lot with 
downtown instead. The result (with a major financial assist from Hart- 
ford’s big Travelers Group): the $35 million Constitution Plaza project, a 
‘Rockefeller Center” now growing in the place of a river-front slum. 

In a second, 70-acre redevelopment project nearby, the chamber conducted 
a re-use survey, is helping both businesses and families relocate (the latter 
through a nonprofit corporation and housing projects stimulated by the 
chamber’s housing committee), and is seeking new commercial users for 
cleared land. In still another project, a walk-to-work apartment tower on 
a slum site overlooking Bushnell Park, the chamber has helped line up half 
a dozen experienced developers willing to handle the job, and is publicizing 
the need so the bond issue will not fail. Elsewhere, the chamber has com- 
missioned a study of a new municipal convention-exhibits hall, sponsored 
five neighborhood improvement groups, staged urban renewal exhibits to 


continued on page 63 





BRIXMENT 


provides the ideal balance 


of 9 essential characteristics 


ns mortars may be very strong, but lack 
other important properties such as work- 
ability, etc. Other mortars may be very plastic, 
yet lack necessary qualities such as durability, 
etc. For good masonry construction at lowest 
cost, mortar must have a proper balance of 
ALL the essential characteristics shown below. 


Brixment mortar does combine these charac- 
teristics, to a higher degree than any other 
mortar. It is this combination of advantages 
that makes Brixment superior to any mixture 
of portland cement and lime—and which also 
accounts for the fact that Brixment has been 
the leading masonry cement for over 40 years. 


PLASTICITY. Mix a batch of Brix- 
ment mortar, and a batch of 1-1-6 
portland cement-and-lime mortar. 
Test each mortar by bedding a few 
bricks. You will find that the Brix- 
ment mortar is much more workable. 


a 


LOW EFFLORESCENCE. Cap one 
brick with Brixment mortar, and an- 
other with cement-and-lime mortar. 
Let cure, then place in pan of shal- 
low water. After a few days you will 
see that Brixment helps prevent 
efflorescence. 


DURABILITY. Make a cylinder of 
Brixment mortar and a cylinder of 
50-50 cement-and-lime mortar — cure 
for 30 days—place cylinders in pan 
with %” of water and freeze and 

y. After a number of cycles, you 
will see that Brixment mortar is far 
more durable. 


LOUISVILLE CEMENT COMPANY, LOUISVILLE 2, 


Cement Manufacturers Since 1830 


SOUNDNESS. Brixment meets the 
requirements of the ASTM and Fed- 
eral specifications for autoclave 
soundness. This test proves that Brix- 
ment mortar does not expand after 
long exposure to weather. 


BOND. Brixment mortar’s great plas- 
ticity and high water retaining capac- 
ity permit a more complete bedding 
of the brick, with greater area of con- 
tact between brick and mortar—hence 
tighter bond. 


YIELD. Measure out 1 cu. ft. of sand (80 
Ibs.) and % bag of Brixment (23% Ibs.). 
Also measure out the same amount of sand 
and %& bag of hydrated lime (8% Ibs.) and % 
bag of portland cement (15% Ibs.). Make a 
workable mortar from each batch, then place 
each batch into a box holding 1 cu. ft. You 
will find that Brixment mortar gives from 5% 
to 15% greater yield. 


STRENGTH. Brixment exceeds the 
requirements of the ASTM and Fed- 
eral specifications for Type II ma- 
sonry cement. Brixment mortar also 
meets the requirements of the ASTM 
specifications for Type N mortar. 


i 


WATER RETENTION, Place a dab 
of Brixment mortar and a dab of 
50-50 cement-and-lime mortar on a 
brick or concrete block. Wait a min- 
ute, then feel each mortar. High 
water retention makes Brixment mor- 
tar stay plastic longer. 


IMPERMEABILITY. Prepare a slab of 
Brixment mortar, and one with ordi- 
nary cement-and lime mortar. After 
they have hardened, wax-seal a lamp 
chimney to each slab, and fill with 
water. After 24 hours you will see 
that much less water has gone into 
or through the Brixment slab. 


KENTUCKY 





Editorial continued 


keep the public abreast of what is 
going on. In addition, chamber sub- 
committees are working with gov- 
ernment on highway and parking 
problems, and with a new 23-town 
regional planning agency (which 
the chamber helped set up) toward 
area transportation and 
ment goals. 

In Hartford, the chamber has 
overcome a hostility to government 
traditional in C. of C., 


develop- 


thinking, 


and has quietly accepted the aid of 
the federal program (and of a 
Democratic city administration) in 
the land-acquisition clearance, and 
write-down stage. In fact, it has en- 
thusiastically demonstrated that a 
redevelopment program conceived 
along sound business lines will cre- 
ate enough new taxables to offset 
the city’s cost in a few years, and 
make the federal investment remu- 
nerative as well. 


Hartford is showing the imagina- 
tive new uses to which a city’s old- 
est and most universal commercial 
organization can be put. Over the 
door and on the table of the cham- 
ber’s conference room is Daniel 
Webster’s exhortation: “In this, our 
day and generation, let us perform 
something worthy to be remem- 
bered.” In the vital job of rebuilding 
their city, Hartford’s good citizens 
are doing just that. 


The arrested development of the New York fair. 


The New York World’s Fair for 1964 
seems to be going forward now on 
the quaint theory that world’s fairs 
are the one kind of amusement that 
requires no artistry in the planning. 
Stages get set most artfully for 
plays, circuses have a strict kind of 
order to them, even the old-fashioned 
vaudeville bill used to have organ- 
ized routines before the still better 
organized and more sophisticated 
musical killed it; jazz has its forms, 
and Mack Sennett improvisations 
scarcely get a laugh any more, even 
out of five-year-olds. Yet the great 
stage for the World’s Fair is pro- 
ceeding with no art either in the 
grand plan or in the correlation. It 
is steering without advice from ar- 
chitects. It is the first fair to depend 
entirely on what it can get cheaply 
out of a shabby old ground plan that 
was already obsolete in 1939 when it 
was first put into operation. 

More than two months ago all the 
architects who had consented to 
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serve on a “design board’’ resigned 
when they found that the fair 
would not let them do anything 
worth wasting their time on, and 
since then the fair layout has been 
done virtually by lawyers who have 
told lessors what could be built and 
where, by interpreting mechanical 
rules concerning building lines and 
free space between structures. More- 
over, this is happening in a fair that 
will be built more densely than any 
previous one, with less air to remove 
the curse between things that do not 
fit harmoniously next to one another. 
When the architects resigned— 
Gordon Bunshaft and Wallace Har- 
rison and Edward Durell Stone, 
with Industrial Designer Henry 
Dreyfuss—they left it to the man- 
agement to make the announcement; 
the management has not bothered. 
To be sure there have been some 
callow magazine discussions that 
could mislead fair managements into 
thinking that fairs at best are just 


happy configurations of accidents 
arising in confusion. On the con- 
trary, there was usually a real point 
concealed in the carefree art of the 
early fairs. Where there has been 
no point or purpose except to make 
money the outcome has been like 
that of the recent fair in Brussels. 
In its failure to establish anything 
but chaos out of the scheme as a 
whole, despite brilliant individual 
efforts, this fair made the country 
that organized it look disorganized. 
Fairs are slightly more impor- 
tant than children’s amusement 
parks or adults’ swimming beaches 
in what they seek to do, and un- 
expected revelations come out of the 
way they do it. In a world looking 
for new ways of organizing big en- 
vironment, even big play spaces, the 
New York World’s Fair threatens 
to convey an impression of immatu- 
rity and arrested cultural develop- 
ment that many foreign observers 
will ascribe to the U.S. as a whole. 
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Boston bucks 
a trend 


No slick curtain-wall structure, the Blue 
Cross office building is a basket-weave of 
concrete that enriches the urban scene. 


Boston’s new Blue Cross/Blue Shield building is one of the 
most controversial office structures put up in the U.S. in 
some time. Ever since it was extensively previewed in FORUM 
(Aug. 58), architects and critics have raised these questions: 
first, why does the building have a precast concrete facade 
instead of the familiar glass-and-metal curtain wall? Second, 
why did the architects express the building’s air-conditioning 
ducts on the outside, and why are these ducts made to look 
like structural columns? Third, what is the reason for the 
“soft corners” on this square-planned, 13-story-high shaft? 

Architect Paul Rudolph (who designed the building in 
association with Anderson, Beckwith & Haible) has met 
these critical questions head-on: The reason this building is 
faced with precast concrete elements, Rudolph says, is that 
it stands on a masonry street in a masonry city, where a 
glass-and-metal curtain wall might look out of place. More- 
over, Rudolph admits that he prefers buildings that respond 
to light and shade to buildings that are “all reflection.” 
(Actually, the building facade is 50 per cent glass.) 

The reason the air-conditioning ducts are expressed on the 
face of the building (photo, right) is that, according to 
Rudolph, the mechanical equipment nowadays eats up some 
40 per cent of the building budget, and deserves to be ex 
pressed just as prominently as the structure. To the further 
question of why ducts and columns seem to be similarly 
expressed on the facade, Rudolph answers that, to him, they 
appear sufficiently different—the columns grow out of Y- 
shaped stilts, and the big return ducts are cut off at the 
third-floor level. He adds that what he and his associates 
tried to achieve was a rich, many-faceted building texture, 
and that the means are of secondary importance. 

Finally, Rudolph points out that the “soft corners” are 
intended to “carry the eye around the building,” which is 
freestanding. 

These answers do not answer every criticism; for example, 
with at least two stories added the over-all proportions would 
have been much better; and this heightening might also have 
helped overcome an air of inhibited restlessness which is a 
consequence of so broad a building resting on those narrow 
Vs. But in its boldness the Blue Cross constitutes to architec- 
ture’s venturesome good health. 


(For the financial story, see page 69) 


Looking up Federal Street from Precast concrete facade 
the direction of South Station, 


is car 
ried on Y-shaped stilts that form 


visitors to Boston can see the double columns all around the 


near-white building freed from perimeter of the building. The 
its crowded surroundings by a 


double columns also incorporate 
paved plaza to the south that oe- 


high-velocity supply ducts of the 
cupies more than half of the air-conditioning system. Inter- 


20,000-square-foot site. mediate mullions are return ducts. 





At plaza level, the building is 
arcaded on all four sides. The 
paved plaza itself is an elevated 
podium on which the office block 
is placed like a graceful, abstract 
sculpture. The night view (above) 
shows the formal main entrance 
into a glass-enclosed, multiuse 
lobby and reception area. The 
second-floor level, which appears 
almost like a mezzanine hung be- 


tween the foot-high concrete 


Fé, houses the tabulating dept. 
and its office machines. The lobby 


with the long information desk 
below) 


is paved with a herrina- 


bone pattern similar to that of 
the plaza, and has a polka-dot 
pattern of ceiling lights similar 
to that in the entrance arcade. 
The square d-off, very “architec 
tural” furniture in this lobby and 
elsewhere was specially designed 
at the architects’ suggestion to 
match the scale of the public 
spaces. The two freestanding 
slabs in the 16-foot-high lobby 
are fe inforced concrete columns; 
these, together with the exterior 
column system and the structural 


elevator core, 


support the 


story huildina. 








Below plaza level, and occupy 
ing almost the entire 
square-foot site, are utility and 
service areas, and a cafeteria 


seating some 270 employees (be- 


20,000- 


low). Although this cafeteria is, 
in effect, a basement room, its 
lighting is so successful as to 
make this one of the most spec- 
tacular spaces in the building: 
the ceiling is a grid of structural 


ribs set in a diamond pattern; 


16 of these diamond shapes pterce 


the floor of the plaza to form a 
cluster of pyramidal skylights 


(above) ; the remaining diamonds 


in the cafeteria 


painted in 


ceiling are 
brilliant shades of 
red; they are used to reflect light 
directed upward by small, gilded 
fixtures which are suspée nded be- 
low each diamond. The result is 
a ceiling reminiscent of a Per 
sian tapestry, and capable of 
many variations and combina- 
tions of natural and artificial 
light. The small picture at left 
shows both types of light in use 
simultaneously. The herringbone 
pattern of the plaza’s bluestone 
paving is closely related to the 
supporting diamond grid. 


























Typical office floor has about 
7,400 net square feet of work 
space. Much of this space is used 
for secretarial pools similar to 
the one above. Although the e 
terior walls of the building are 
heavily textured, the interior sur- 
faces of the same walls are flush 
to permit flexible use of parti- 
tions and office equipment. All 
windows measure about 4 by 7 
t, a proportion similar to that 
of older windows along the street, 
and they are fixed and equipped 
with vertical blinds. The office 





planning module is 5 feet—the 
center-to-center dimensions of ex 
tervor co'umns and duc ts. In the 
office areas, as elsewhere in the 
building, the pattern made by 
ce iling lights has been care fully 
considered: the square grid in 
the secretarial pool and the 
polka-dot pattern in other offices 
add further decorative textures 
to the interior surfaces of this 
handsome building. Below is the 
reception area on an executive 
floor. The building will accom- 


modate 1,000 employees. 
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Approach to the lobby reveals 
meticulous detail ng of building 
im every surface, fixture, and struc 
tural element. Here, also, is 
further proof that designers nor 
recognize the grea impor tance oOo; 
night lighting glassy struc 
tures, for this building looks al 


most betts lit up at night than 


it doe durine ti dau. 


To pay for the building, Blu 
Cross dret upon the reserves 
which the organization is re- 
quired by law to maintain (40 
per cent of the annually incurred 
claim expens The buildina, 
without f sh ‘, ‘ G4 
mt per square 
Joot; fi ng th isual deprecia 
tion, ma enance costs, etc. (but 
not th . »f sing ws own 
money), ; found that 
the new, air nditioned, and cus 
tom-tatlored Space would cost 
only $3. per square foot ann 

ally (Since the organization's 
investments are conservative and 
the estimated return on its sta 
tutory reserve is only per cent, 
the annual square-foot cost would 
not be are li et by chara 


wg wterest 


The space that Blu 188 OCCU 


pied in its old quarters cost $3.50 
per square foot, although it was 


; 


not air conditioned. Moreover, it 


would have cost a great deal to 
alter the old space to accommo 
late new electronic-data process 
ing equepment. This latter fact, 
alone, urgently suggested a 
move ; but prime, air-conditioned 
office space mM Boston rents for 
26 to $7 pe square foot, and 
Blue Cross was unwilling to pay 
that. In short, the new building 
is not only a fine piece of archi 
tecture and an impressive corpor- 
ate image s also dirt-cheap 


to own 


BLUE CROSS/B ILD 
ING, Bostor . ARCHITECTS: 
Anderson, Beckwith & Haible, 
and Paul Rudolph. GENERAL co 
TRACTOR: Ger A. Fuller Co. 
STRUCTURAI ENGINEERS: Gold- 
berg, LeMessurier & Associat 
STRUCTURAL CONSULTANT: Paul 
Weidlinger. MECHANICAL & ELK 
TRICAL ENGINEERS: Stressenger, 
Adams, Maguire & Reidy. INTE- 
RIOR DESIGNERS: Contract Inte 
riors, Inc. KITCHEN CONSULTANT: 
William Wall (of Crotty Bros. 
LIGHTING UI NT: John 
Maguire 
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A spur to real estate investment 


By granting them “con- 
duit” tax treatment, the 
summer session of Con- 
gress placed real estate 
trusts in competition with 
other investment funds. 
Result: more money for 
building. 


BY MILES L. COLEAN 


New means of investment in real estate 
equities and mortgages are now to be 
available through real estate invest- 
ment trusts. From the building indus- 
try’s point of view, this is the most 
significant action of the lackluster 
Congressional session last summer and 
it was taken without debate, and almost 
after all hope for it had been given up, 
just before the legislative curtain was 
rung down for the year. 

Thus ended a struggle, going back 
to 1954, to give to trusts invested in 
real estate interests the privilege of 
passing trust income and capital gains, 
untaxed, to the beneficiaries of the trust. 
This privilege has long been available 
to trusts or regulated investment com- 
panies that are invested in stocks and 
bonds. Before adoption of the new 
amendment to the Internal Revenue 
Code, a real estate investment trust 
was taxed on both its income and capi- 
tal gains before distribution to the 
shareholders. This situation obviously 
placed the real estate trust at such a 
competitive disadvantage in the finan- 
cial market as to render its use gen- 
erally impracticable. 

The reasons for the long-standing 
inequity in treatment between the two 
types of trusts go back to changes in 
the tax laws in the mid-thirties and 
need no longer concern us. Nor is there 
any need to review the Treasury’s more 
recent objections to changing the law, 
which were finally overcome early this 


year (see “A Remedy for Rental Hous- 
ing,” ForRUM, Dec. ’57). The important 
thing is that the deed has been done, 
and the new medium is now at hand. 

In order to be eligible for the “‘pass- 
through” or “conduit” tax treatment, a 
real estate investment trust must: 1) 
be organized under state law as an 
unincorporated trust or association 
managed by trustees (corporations are 
not eligible); 2) have transferable 
shares or certificates of beneficial inter- 
est; 3) be a type of organization 
which would be taxed as an ordinary 
domestic corporation in the absence of 
the provisions of the act; 4) distrib- 
ute at least 90 per cent of its income 
to its beneficiaries. 

Further requirements are that the 
beneficial ownership of the trust must 
be held by at least 100 persons, no five 
—or fewer than five—of whom may di- 
rectly or indirectly own more than 50 
per cent of the trust. The trust must 
elect to be treated as such and must 
forego activities (such as_ holding 
property primarily for sale) which in- 
volve being engaged in trade or busi- 
ness. 


At least 75 per cent of the value of 


the trust’s investments must be in real _ 


estate assets (that is, equities, lease- 
holds, mortgages), cash, and govern- 
ment securities. Similarly, 75 per cent 
of the trust’s income must be derived 
from real property (rents, gains from 
sale of property, mortgage interest, 
dividends of other real estate trusts) ; 
15 per cent of the income may be de- 
rived from sources from which security 
investment funds obtain 90 per cent 
of their income; and the remaining 10 
per cent is unrestricted. A final income 
limitation is that not more than 30 
per cent of the trust’s gross income in 
any one year may be obtained from 
sales of securities (probably including 
mortgages) held for less than six 
months or real property held for less 


than four years. (Gains from assets 
sold in less than the periods stated 
would not be given the special tax 
treatment. ) 

If all these requirements are met, the 
distributed income is taxable only in 
the hands of the beneficiary. Moreover, 
capital gains, to the extent that they 
are distributed, are taxed at the bene- 
ficiary level as long-term capital gains 
and not as ordinary income. Earned 
depreciation may be distributed un- 
taxed or reinvested without penalty. 
Income and capital gains that are not 
distributed are taxed to the trust. The 
provisions of the act apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31. 
Management limitations 

Real estate investment trusts will 
generally fall into two categories: those 
invested mainly in equities and those 
invested mainly in mortgages, although 
there is no prohibition against any 
mixture of the two in the same trust 
if the basic trust agreement provides 
for it. There are, however, some differ- 
ences in the federal statute between the 
handling of equity investment and the 
handling of mortgage investment; and 
there may also be some differences in 
the extent to which the issuance of 
shares based on one type of investment 
or the other may be subject to the 
requirements and the procedures of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

A mortgage investment trust appears 
to have a minimum of restriction under 
the new law. Such a trust may origi- 
nate, service, buy, and sell mortgages, 
or it may contract with a mortgage 
company for origination and servicing. 
It may deal] in insured, guaranteed, and 
conventional mortgages or confine itself 
to FHA and VA paper as it may choose, 
or as its underlying indenture may 
authorize. It may, in short, carry on 
with greater freedom all the activities 
contemplated for the federal mortgage 
investment companies which were under 





discussion last spring, except that the 
trust presumably would depend heavily 
for its resources on the issuance of 
trust shares rather than on fixed- 
income obligations as would the invest- 
ment companies. 

A trust invested in real estate equi- 
ties must meet several requirements 
not applicable to mortgage trusts. The 
purpose of these requirements is to 
assure the “passivity” of the trust in- 
come (which is the justification for 
conduit treatment) and to guard 
against profit by the trust from active 
ousiness enterprise (which should be 
taxed on the ordinary basis). 

These objectives are to be accom- 
plished by requiring that, in case of 
equity holdings, where the property is 
not leased on a strictly net basis, the 
trust must enter into a contract for the 
provision of managerial, custodial, and 
maintenance services. The theory is 
that the operation of a multitenancy 
~roperty is a form of business enter- 
prise, and the profit directly attribut- 
able to this should be taxed. By separat- 
ing what is strictly management of the 
trust from mangement of the property, 
the technical purity of the trust con- 
cept is preserved without any undue 
restraint on the range of the trust 
nvestments. 

Following this principle, the relation- 
ship between the trust and the con- 
tractor for property management is 
specifically set out in the statute. Thus 
he trust may not receive any income 
from the contractor. The contractor 
may not own more than a 35 per cent 
interest in the trust. In turn, not more 
than a 35 per cent interest in the con- 
tractor may be held by anyone having 
én interest of 35 per cent or more in 
the trust. 

There are also restrictions on the re- 
lationships between a trust and the 
tenants in its properties. For example, 
any income received 


from a_ tenant 
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where the trust has an interest of 10 
per cent or more in the assets or profits 
of the tenant is excluded from the con- 
duit tax treatment. Nor is it possible to 
have rents based on a profit-sharing 
arrangement with a tenant. At the 
same time rents based on a percentage 
of gross sales are permissible. 

The complexity of some of these re- 
quirements will make it necessary for 
the Internal Revenue Service to pre- 
pare special regulations in respect to 
them. The same is true of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission to the 
extent that it may exercise jurisdiction 
over the character and operations of a 
real estate investment trust and the 
securities that it issues. At this stage, 
the extent of that jurisdiction is not 
known beyond the fact that a trust will 
be required to provide complete infor- 
mation to the Commission. There is a 
possibility that real estate trusts may 
be exempt from some of the detailed 
requirements and reporting procedures 
to which regulated investment com- 
panies are subject, but this will have to 
be developed later. Obviously, this 
whole unexplored area is not one in 
which it is wise for anyone to try to 
be his own lawyer. 


FHA relationship 


One of the principal reasons for the 
Treasury’s change in attitude toward 
the application of conduit tax treat- 
ment to real estate trusts was the pos- 
sibility the trusts offered for increas- 
ing the availability of equity funds for 
rental property. It was especially hoped 
that trusts might in this way provide 
stimulus for urban renewal enterprises. 
On this basis, the proposal was also en- 
dorsed by the HHFA Administrator 
and the FHA Commissioner. 

At the same time, it must be recog- 
nized that, so far as its insurance of 
rental housing mortgages is concerned, 
FHA has found serious difficulty in 


dealing with trusts as ownership enti- 
ties. As is well known, FHA is required 
by law to regulate the owner of a rental 
housing property as to rents, dividends, 
maintenance, reserve requirements, and 
other matters. 

The ordinary method of enforcing 
this regulatory authority, by issuing a 
special class of stock to FHA which be- 
comes controlling in case of default, is 
not applicable to a trust. The same ob- 
jective could be accomplished, however, 
through a regulatory agreement with 
the trust embodying the FHA stipula- 
tions which the trust would then im- 
pose on the contractor for property 
management. There is one important 
proviso: that the trustees have the 
authority to enter into such an agree- 
ment and, in the name of the trust, be 
accountable for its requirements. 

In some states, it is not customary 
to give trustees sufficient authority to 
act to the extent that FHA considers 
satisfactory, and it may be necessary 
in some situations to obtain a modifica- 
tion of a state law. FHA is now giving 
this matter special attention, and there 
is good reason to believe that it will 
soon make known the circumstances 
under which trusts will be acceptable 
as project owners. In all likelihood, the 
type of land trust common in Massa- 
chusetts will provide the model. 


Growth prospects 


In view of the limited amount of 
attention which the legislation at- 
tracted during the long period of its 
consideration, the quickness with which 
the idea has been seized upon after 
enactment is surprising. Yet, in a way 
it should not be. Conduit tax treatment 
through the instrumentality of a trust 
gives real estate the kind of financing 
medium it has long needed. In many 
cases, the trust will serve the equity 
side much better than does the syndi- 
cate and almost always much better 


continued on page 170 





























Hartford: 
renewal in the round 


Spurred by its business com- 
munity, Connecticut’s old capital 
is launched on a remarkably well- 
balanced rebuilding plan. A study 
for cities large and small. 





Eartford (population 165,000 ; 
metropolitan area, 500,000) spreads 
back from the majestic Connecti- 
cut River, halfway between Bos- 
ton and New York via the Charter 
Oak Bridge (foreground). Redevel- 


opment areas are described in text. 


PHOTO (OPP.) : FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 
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While some cities are staring uncom- 
prehendingly at their new master plans, 
or raising ragweed on cleared, still-idle 
land, Connecticut’s 325-year-old hub of 
government, finance, and industry is 
quietly moving ahead, project by proj- 
ect, on one of the most rounded renewal 
programs yet attempted in the U. S. 

Construction is already under way 
on Constitution Plaza, Hartford’s own 
15-acre, $35 million “Rockefeller Cen- 
ter,” an all-commercial Title I project 
of office, retail, and parking space re- 
placing the city’s worst river-front 
slum (1 in map left, details overleaf). 
Land is being acquired for a 70-acre 
industrial -commercial redevelopment 
just to the north (2). Last month a 
bond issue was approved by the voters 
to clear the way for a new walk-to-work 
apartment tower of 300 units overlook- 
ing Bushnell Park (3). Within the tight 
new expressway loop, now one-third 
complete, Hartford’s big G. Fox depart- 
ment store is finishing a $9 million ex- 
pansion program, and studies are being 
made to unite it and other stores into 
a trafficfree regional shopping mall (4), 
linked to parking garages and a new 
6,500-seat convention-exhibits hall (5). 
By the late sixties, 1,300 needed 
middle-income apartments may rise to- 
ward a river-front park, above their 
own playgrounds and stores (6). 

Downtown renewal has sparked ample 
activity outside the loop as well. Trin- 
ity College, Hartford Hospital, and the 
Institute of Living have combined as 
Neighborhood Planning Associates, Inc. 
to upgrade their own surroundings in 
a wide area on the south side (7), and 
the city hopes to wrap new residential 
areas around a projected federal build- 
ing and a University of Connecticut 
Law School site (8). On the north, 
other neighborhood groups have been 
formed, and pilot rehabilitation and 
spot clearance will begin next year (9, 
10). To relocate old industries and 
attract new ones, the city is assembling 
land in the North Meadows, and a 
private industrial park has signed up 
its first tenants alongside the city’s old 
Brainard Field. 


Pulling downtown together 


Just how much of Hartford’s ambi- 
tious program will be realized in its 
present form, and how much changed, 
remains to be seen. As visualized now, 
the downtown plan makes an unusually 
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sharp study in linking a city’s sound 
existing elements with new ones to cre- 
ate larger, more cohesive units. Along 
the north edge of the core (plan, this 
page), Architect-Planners Rogers, Tali- 
aferro & Lamb have placed the proposed 
convention-exhibits hall (1) just below 
the hotel district and right beside an 
existing municipal garage, supplement- 
ing it with underground parking and 
surrounding retail and office space as a 
revitalizing influence on a declining 
area, and as a counterweight to Con- 
stitution Plaza on the river side. In 
front of the hall, Trumbull Street is to 
be widened into a 150-foot cross-artery, 
taking much of the traffic off Main 
Street below. This would allow the city’s 
unusually compact retail core of 28 
acres to be knitted gradually together 
as a pedestrian island: existing Pratt 
Street specialty stores would be grouped 
together in a two-level, air-conditioned 
mall with truck tunnels beneath (2); 
extensions of Constitution Plaza (3) 
would reach up to join this new center 
at a larger Main Street mall (4). 
Across town on the south from this 
long, interconnected commercial core, 
which could pep up Hartford’s night 
life as well as day life, the pleasant 
open space of Bushnell Park (itself a 
redevelopment project of 100 years ago) 
would begin to filter down from the 
gold-domed, exuberant capitol building 
(to the left of 5), around the proud old 
Center Church and the new open space 
of the Bushnell apartment project (6), 
then across Main Street to open land- 
scape and sculpture courts between the 
Travelers’ tower, Wadsworth Athe- 
neum, and city hall (7). This band of 
park-apartment-institutional space, rich 
in architecture and greenery, would ter- 
minate at the grand old facades of the 
Hartford Club and the Hartford Times. 
(In back of these buildings, however, 
the plan seems a little less sure, a large 
surface parking area being the only 
indicated use until the river-view hous- 
ing project, 8, is reached.) Following 
“Fort Worth” principles of current 
planning practice, parking is kept every- 
where toward the outside of the core, 
convenient to expressway ramps and a 
short walk to offices and stores, leaving 
the center relatively free for pedestri- 
ans, buses, and service traffic. In the 
middle of it all, at the head of the ap- 
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Hartford’s heart (above) is a rela- 
tively compact and richly endowed 
area of some 250 acres, girdled by an 
arterial loop now open to traffic on 
the east and south. Immediately 
within the loop, plans call for a chain 
cf new projects (light tone, described 
in text, left). The first of these to get 
under construction is Constitution 
Plaza, a 15-acre, $85 million commer- 
cial center carved out of a river- 
front slum (sketch and photo oppo- 
site). It is being sponsored by the 
Travelers Insurance Co., whose 527- 
foot tower, tallest in New England, 
rises solidly behind it at the left. (At 
the center of the photo is the charm- 
ing Old State House; at the far right, 
the new construction of G. Fox’s de- 
partment store. The dome of the state 
capitol is in the background, beyond 
Bushnell Park.) The new bwilding 
group will include (left to right) a 
separate but linked headquarters built 
and owned by Phoenix Mutual Life 
(Harrison § Abramovitz, architects) ; 
a low studio building for the Trav- 
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elers Broadcasting Co. (Fulmer & 
Bowers, architects) ; a 250-room motor 
hotel for the Hotel Corporation of 
America (Curtis & Davis and Charles 
DuBose, architects); a 20-story office 
tower leased mainly to Connecticut 
Bank & Trust (Kahn & Jacobs, archi- 
tects with Carson & Lundin); an 18- 
story rental office building containing 
a major branch of the Hartford Na- 
tional Bank § Trust (Charles DuBose 
and Emery Roth & Sons, architects) ; 
a lower office building and shopping 
court (by the center’s over-all archi- 
tect, Charles DuBose; Sasaki, Walker 
§ Associates are over-all landscape 
architects). Beneath the _ elevated, 
richly patterned plaza will be five 
levels of parking for 1,800 cars. Gen- 
eral contractor is F. H. McGraw ¢ 
Co. The site, at the juncture of two 
interstate expressways, is described by 
local rooters as “the most valuable 
piece of real estate in New England.” 
The attempt to maintain architectural 
unity among the project’s diverse 


buildings will be interesting to watch. 
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HARTFORD'S RENEWAL 


proach street from the new Founder’s 
Bridge, Bulfinch’s Old State House is 
still jealously guarded as the city’s his- 
torical. if not esthetically perfect, gem. 


The long, hard road 


Almost as interesting as Hartford’s 
plan is the long, even painful, way it 
came about. Ten years ago downtown 
renewal, expressways, and bridges were 
clouded in dispute, and outlying towns 


Lift slabs rise for Broadcast House 


were not about to be roped into rescu- 
ing the city from its rather gleefully 
observed decline. The city council, how- 
ever, had gone about setting up a re- 
development agency and the City Plan 


WALTER T. EITEL 


Commission had picked the decaying 
east side as its first target. By June 
1952, federal advance planning funds 
had been secured, but almost immedi- 
ately the city’s right to certify redevel- 
opment bonds was challenged in a test 
case, and not upheld in the highest 
court until March of 1954. Hearings, 
property owners’ objections, back-and- 
forth revisions between Hartford and 
Washington consumed time until late 
1956, when an initial $800,000 bond 
issue was approved by the happy mar- 
gin of 4 to 1 (thanks largely to ener- 
getic promotion by the chamber of com- 
merce and the Hartford Times 
Courant). Demolition began early in 
1958, while some 330 families and 106 
business firms were successfully relo- 
cated. Hartford’s own F. H. McGraw & 
Co. was appointed developer over other 
contenders (including Webb & Knapp 
and Hegeman-Harris of New York) and 
had lined up major tenants by mid- 
1959 when a tight money market helped 
scotch its long-range financial leads. 
With a final deadline approaching, Hart- 


and 


Hartford’s proposed convention hall. 


ford’s big Travelers Insurance Compa- 
nies offered to step in and finance a new 
$4 million 


corporation, Constitution 
which would control the 
project, with McGraw retaining a minor 
share (for $650,000 development 
costs) and acting as general contractor. 
A $2,850,000 check for the 
turned over to the city and ground was 
broken for the first building, Broadcast 
House, early this year. Guiding the 
chairman is Gladden W. 
Baker, chairman of Travelers’ finance 
committee ; 


Plaza, Ince. 


its 


land was 


venture as 
day-to-day operations are 
handled by the corporation’s president, 
Roger Wilkins, Travelers vice president 
in charge of mortgage loans. 

With the help of Hartford’s revital- 
ized chamber of commerce (see “Edito- 
rial,” page 61), new tenants were sought 
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out, and Phoenix Mutual Life, in addi- 


tion to Travelers Broadcasting, was 
persuaded to give up plans to move to 
the suburbs, as a number of compa- 
nies, notably Connecticut General Life, 
had done in recent years. Connecticut 
Bank and Trust, and Hartford National 
Bank, also encouraged to take 


space, and Hotel Corporation of Amer- 


were 


ica agreed to build a 250-room motor 
hotel. Travelers went ahead on its ven- 
ture with far less than the 60 to 65 per 
cent tenant commitments it normally 
requires for mortgage loans to others, 
demonstrating a faith in back-yard re- 
newal that has given heart to other 
projects on Hartford’s list. There is 
ample evidence the city’s support will 
also pay out: Constitution Plaza alone 
will return $1 million more a year than 
the area did before, on a city invest- 
ment of $1,350,000. If voters approve 
another $11 million over the next few 
years for the proposed convention hail, 
retail, and apartment projects, they will 
have stimulated close to $90 million in 
private construction for the public good. 

Hartford’s plans merit particular 
study by other cities in the 200,000 
population range. They would seem to 
have a good chance of realization—if 
concepts and implementation are con- 
stantly reanalyzed, and dramatized to 
Planners Archibald Rogers, 
George Kostritsky, Charles Lamb, and 
Harry Cooper have based their scheme 
on traffic and economic surveys, on in- 
terviews with close to 100 community 


voters. 


leaders, on questionnaires directed at 
civic organizations and the public at 
large. The mechanism to carry out the 
plans is actively maintained not only 
by the city’s own planning and redevel- 
opment officials, but by an unusually 
concentrated in- 
cluding insurance men and bankers 
sophisticated in building finance. Lo- 
cated at what it likes to call the “‘cross- 
roads of New England,” spurred by its 
considerable industry, and stabilized by 
its government and insurance core, 
Hartford has long stood near the top 
in family income in the U. S. It can 
afford to save its fine old architecture, 
to replace that which is not so fine, and 


business leadership, 


to capitalize on its lovely valley and 
rolling parks and river views. Indeed, 
like so many other cities faced with the 
need for renewal, it cannot afford not to. 
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An uncommon college commons 
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The glassy social hall for Lake Erie Col- 
lege reflects the collaboration of a gifted 
architect, a demanding client, and a com- 
pliant federal official. BY WALTER McQUADE 


The president of Lake Erie College, Dr. Paul Weaver, is 
an unusually challenging client. A black-moustached, fiercely 
mental, eminently worldly ex-professor of philosophy (other 
academic specialties: religion and psychology), he heads a 
century-old college for girls which, in the past eight years, 
he has transformed from a genteel suburban seminary to 
a very lively place, stressing the smallness of the world 
and the widening of women’s horizons in it. He has added 
a compulsory term at a European University for every stu- 
dent, and, at home, a farm full of horses in the riding 
country outside Cleveland. He has also, with great determina- 
tion, brought new architecture to the 57 quiet suburb- 
surrounded acres of his central campus. To get it, he acted 
with typical thrust. He picked an unknown young architect 
eight years ago (one who had not yet even obtained his 
architectural license) and made severe demands on him. 
The architect, Victor Christ-Janer (rhymes with list- 
tamer) has just justified his client’s trust in a striking way 
by lighting a gracious lamp amid the trees in the center of 
the old campus, a beautiful building which is the social 
center of the school. In this new “Lincoln Commons,” from 
top to bottom, are a dining hall high among the tree trunks 
(which also has a dance floor better than most cabarets), an 





LAKE ERIE COLLEGE 


intermediate floor of reception space, snack bar, etc., and a 
more secluded ground floor where the big space is broken up 
into sitting rooms designed like luxurious caves. A glass wall 
faceted at gigantic scale encloses most of the building, and 
out front is a set of three lily-pad porches on different levels. 
These have two functions: as stages for the outdoor singing 
pageantry peculiar to college girls, and, more practically, 
as simple direct outdoor en- 
trances and exits on all floor 
levels of the structure, which 
made interior fire stairs un- 
necessary. 

This blend of pleasure and 
practicality holds through- 
out all the architectural ap- 
proach to Lake Erie, where 
Christ-Janer has 
signed 


also de- 
dormitories 
and a small infirmary. The 
commons is the most ambi- 
tious building architecturally 
because Weaver wanted a 
focal point among the other 
campus buildings, and a 
dining 


several 


gracious space, as 
well as complete social facil- 
ities which would encourage 
his 500 charges to entertain 
their beaux on campus rather than to race around in cars. 
Weaver is a demanding man, a hard man to dispute; he 
not only has a reason for everything he does, but, as fre- 
quently as not, can tell the reason imperatively in classical 
Greek. On the first Lake Erie dormitory (Forum, Sept. ’57), 
a 15,000-square-foot building, he gave Christ-Janer 88 days 
from preliminary design to occupancy. One day last February 
the dynamic college president, who lunches every day in the 
week on steak tatare, telephoned the architect at his office in 
New Canaan, Conn. and told him he needed an infirmary 
design in three weeks. He got it, as he gets most things. 
Weaver’s persuasiveness also accounts for one of the most 
surprising ingredients of all in this delightful commons build- 
ing, the mortgage. The building was put up on a 2% per cent 
mortgage granted by the HHFA in Washington, a govern- 
ment agency which has long been accused of being wedded 
to safe, cheap mediocrity in design—dullness, not delight. 
The Chicago District HHFA office, when applied to, knitted 
its brows on the design and would not grant the mortgage, 
instead bucking the application on to Washington. So Weaver 
flew to the nation’s capitol to argue for architecture. 
Christ-Janer, who went with him, holds that Weaver en- 
joyed it almost as much as he did himself. They entered the 
usual atmosphere of polite reluctance, and Weaver began 
scenting after the precise objection to the design. He had no 
trouble in getting agreement that he was the master of his 
college’s architectural fate, and that he should trust his young 
architect’s ideas of what is most appropriate for young 
women. The faceted glass walls raised HHFA’s eyebrows, 
but Weaver pointed out that most women do not like straight 
lines, and always arrange furniture on the bias. Then the 
official explained that his agency did not think itself entitled 
to encourage, or at least, to finance, any “elaborate” structure, 
and Weaver pounced. He is truly formidable when aroused 


(text continued on page 83) 
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All floors of the three-story building can be 
entered directly from outdoors. Two electrically 
operated dumb-waiters, 5 feet high, transport 
food from the kitchen floor to the dining floor. 
The academic buildings are toward the higher 
side of the campus and most of the dormitories 
are farther down the slope. 
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Social building was planned deliberately to be 
lighted up as a lantern in the center of the campus 


in the evening. The south facade faces a dormitory 
group 250 feet away through the trees. 
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East wall of the dining level shows the leisurely, 


spacious feeling sought and attained in this un- 


usual college facility. 
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Dining room has a dance floor in its center, where 
the ceiling rises over the clerestories. Circulation is 
around the periphery, creating a‘‘ club atmosphere.’’ 


Sitting room downstairs is cavelike, in contrast to 


the glass-walled rooms upstairs. Girls and callers 
usually doff shoes and sit on the heavy carpeting. 
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Exterior folded plane of tubular steel and glass 
is fastened only to the cantilevered ends of the 
fireproofed steel beams which support the second 
floor. Some sections of this curtain wall open, 


but the main ventilation of the buildings is 


forced, through ducts. The duct returns for the 
two upper floors are in the hung ceiling. 
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LAKE ERIE COLLEGE 


by resistance; it is then that his eyes glint brightest and his 
trim moustache churns. “Elaborate? 


Does that mean expen- 
sive?” he asked. The answer was, well, yes. Before depart- 


ing Weaver asked what had been the highest per-square-foot 
costs on other HHFA college buildings. The highest was in 
New York City and the next highest, fortunately, was in 
Cleveland. Weaver instructed Christ-Janer to put his build- 
ing out for bids, which came in at $27.26 per square foot— 
about $2 below the limiting “elaborateness” set by the New 
York and Cleveland figures. And that was that. John C. 
Hazeltine, director of HHFA, later came to the dedication, 
and congratulated Weaver warmly on the commons. 

The building is steel. Christ-Janer’s central architectural 
tenet is to express the structure, so he carried his steel 
beams (clad in concrete for fireproofing) out to the facade 
and put what he calls hubcaps on them—sheet metal ends. 
The frames for the faceted glass walls were made in a shop, 
then snaked through the trees and welded on the facades. 
The edges of the second-floor slab bend up, and the edges of 
the top slab are folded down (see detail, left) to fit the metal 
frames. The intervening floor slab with its hung luminous 
ceiling is set back from the glass wall. Lighting was taken 
seriously in the design; above the fine-textured aluminum 
grille ceiling are both fluorescent and incandescent lamps, 
with a battery of switches and dimmers for complete control. 

The building is a vigorous modern design, but Christ- 
Janer was able to give it the appropriate character to its 
users, a gently feminine feeling, very rare in the modern 
technique. It is set intimately into its slanting site—wel- 
coming, homelike, yet very serviceable. Says Christ-Janer 
about his client: “He trusted me. I think you could call him 
a professional client. His program was explicit, even in the 
intangibles, but he never questioned my right to execute it 
as a building.” The two men actually are quite close in age; 
Christ-Janer, a very youthful 45, came to architecture late, 
by way of sculpture; Weaver, 53, came to a college presi- 
dency much earlier than most. At Christ-Janer’s insistence, 
Weaver let him and his staff* pick all the furniture and other 
accessories, down to the place mats on the dining tables. 
Weaver has since taken possession of this idea himself. When 
a temporary fence goes up around the corner of a hockey 
field, a call goes to Connecticut for the design. And, several 
weeks ago, Christ-Janer got a letter asking for a description 
of the architectural spirit behind the new commons, for pur- 
poses of indoctrinating the new waitresses. 


Financial program: financed under the College Building Program of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency of the federal government. 
Total mortgage, $540,000 nonnegotiable 30-year bond, at 2% per cent 
interest ; $223,032 college funds. 


Cost breakdown: site development, $17,624; kitchen equipment, 
$60,867; professional fees, $44,597; general construction, $523,362; 
plumbing, heating, $7! 32; furniture, rugs, dishes, 
$49,820: painting, draperies, $18,104; total, $879,256; total square 
feet, 26,045; number of students, 500. 


LINCOLN COMMONS, LAKE ERIE COLLEGE, Painesville, Ohio. ARCHITECT: 
Victor F, Christ-Janer & Associates. STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: Henry A. 
Pfisterer. MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS: Fred S. Dubin 
Associates. GENERAL CONTRACTOR: George E. Payne Construction Co. 


*Thomas Bates, Bruce Falconer, John Heuk, Vello Kampman, Ed Marcus, 
Lawrence Michaels, and Zane Yost. 





Fiscal designs for two apartments 


By the same architects for 
the same city, these two 
superior buildings are 
based on entirely different 
financing methods. 


BY STEPHEN G. THOMPSON 


The financial plans on which these two 
attractive New York apartments are 
based are just as interesting and differ- 
ent as their architectural designs by 
Mayer, Whittlesey & Glass. 

In the present Manhattan apartment 
boom, too many ordinary uninspiring 
structures are being erected by expe- 
dient speculative builders who scarcely 
look beyond the current market for 
small efficiency apartments. 

Too few are the structures with 
family-living amenities and long-term 
market appeal like these two buildings 

one under construction downtown 
less than a block off Fifth Avenue in 
Greenwich Village (left), and the other 
on the Upper East Side (right), where 
there is hardly a street that does not 
harbor at least one giant mobile con- 
struction crane these days. 

There is not a single efficiency apart- 
ment in either of these two buildings. 
In the more spacious downtown build- 
ing, 88 per cent of the units are two- 
bedroom and three-bedroom suites, and 
in the uptown building 66 per cent. The 
downtown project, which will extend 
from 12th through the block to 13th 
Street, will have its own interior gar- 
den court. The uptown project will be 
distinguished by a series of duplex 
suites on the first and second floors, 


each with its own miniature court at 





the street entrance. Both projects will 
have central air-conditioning systems 
with thermostatic controls in every 
room rather than independent room 
coolers. 

In both projects, the investment own- 
ers and their architects started with 
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the same objectives: to erect buildings 
of quality design that would be appro- 
priate for their sites, that would con- 
tribute to the development of their 
neighborhoods, that would serve the 
true long-term housing market, and 
would thereby be assured of financial 
success long after the crest of the city’s 
current housing surge recedes. In both 
cases the owners then devised financing 
plans that would enable them to build 
to the architect’s good designs. (They 
eschewed the more common course 


taken by many owners, who request the 
architect to draft an “anything goes” 
plan, or modify or distort his design 
to suit some predetermined or expedient 


financing pattern.) Equally important, 
the financing plans were devised to 
make the projects competitive with 
lesser-quality accommodations in each 
area. (For different situations, financ- 
ing plans can be as varied as architec- 
tural plans or structural systems.) 





To keep a step ahead of a primarily 
rental market, the 102 apartments in 








the 12th Street project will be sold as 


CcO-Ops. 





To offset coming competition on what 
is now the periphery of a luxury-apart- 
ment area but is in the path of more 
upper-income housing improvement, the 
Upper East Side apartment will be an 
early example financed with a “Section 
207” FHA-insured mortgage. FHA as- 
sistance will require that rents be 
considerably below those in other con- 
ventionally financed luxury-type apart- 
ments closer to the Park Avenue and 
Fifth Avenue luxury core. However, 





FHA assistance will also make possible 





a somewhat smaller cash equity and 








less risk—and will produce commen- 
surately smaller profits—as long as the 
FHA remains in the picture. 





A fuller discussion of the economics 
and the architecture of these two proj- 
ects appears on the following pages. 
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Duplex apartments opening onto their own 
“front yards” distinguish the design of 
this uptown New York project. Occupying 
most of the building’s two lower floors, 
these 16 apartments will be occupied by 
larger families which can use the out- 
door living space at front and rear. A low 
brick wall, iron fences, and landscaping 
will screen the glass walls of the ground 
floor from the street. Other noteworthy 
design details which help set this project 
apart from the typical FH A-insured apart- 
ment house: 1) the recessing of sizable 
balconies within the structure of the build- 
ing, giving relief to the main fagade and 
shading the glass walls of the living rooms, 
2) the incorporation of the air-condition- 
ing-heating units within the window wall, 
allowing maximum window size and creat- 
ing an interesting fenestration, 3) the dis- 
continuous treatment cf the brick span- 
drels to emphasize the building’s reinforced 
concrete structure, exterior surfaces of 
which will be finished in rubbed white 
cement, 


Uptown rental apartments: 
profits deferred 


On Manhattan’s Upper East Side, 
the postwar apartment boom has gradu- 
ally spread eastward from Park, to 
Lexington, to Third, to Second Ave- 
nues. In most cases prestige, prices, 
and rents are progressively lower the 
farther the location from Park Avenue. 

Nevertheless, there has been consid- 
erable new building on Second Avenue 
and beyond and there is little doubt 
that the rebuilding of this entire area 
will continue many years. This trend 
was taken into account when the 333 
Corporation acquired and cleared a 100 
by 200-foot site on 69th Street between 
First and Second Avenues, on the pe- 
riphery of current activity, and en- 
gaged Mayer, Whittlesey & Glass to de- 
sign the building. Sensing the long-term 
improvement of the area, the archi- 
tects proposed an apartment that 
would leap far ahead of this block’s 
present market and capitalize on its 
ultimate potential. 

The building’s designers recognized 
this neighborhood’s need for two-bed- 
room family apartments rather than 
the small efficiency units prevailing in 
most of the area’s other new buildings 
—a view also espoused by New York 
district FHA officials for several years 
past. Thus, this building will provide 
73 two-bedroom apartments (63 per 
cent of the 117 total), 40 one-bedroom 
units (34 per cent), 4 three-bedroom 
units, and a 58-car garage. 

But pioneering in design quality and 
in location poses market problems. 
Rents would have to be set at $80 to 
$85 per room, on a conventional room- 
count basis, if this building were con- 
ventionally financed. This would have 
made it impossible to compete with 
other new conventional buildings of 
lesser quality, and renting for $70 to 
$75 per room. 

The answer was found in using some 
hidden advantages of the “Section 207” 
FHA-insured mortgage procedure. Be- 
cause FHA has never approved rents 
in excess of $55 per room in Manhat- 
tan, not all builders have fully explored 
the possibilities. But it so happens 
that FHA’s method of counting rooms 
is far more liberal than conventional 
room counts; in effect this means that 
a rental of $55 per room on the FHA 
room-count basis equals a rental of $63 
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to $65 per room on a conventional 
room-count basis. Accordingly, using 
the higher mortgage coverage afforded 
under FHA at lower than conventional 
interest rates, it became possible to 
provide good construction, advanced 
planning, and good equipment at very 
favorable competitive rentals. To be 
sure, in accepting FHA supervision 
and rent limitations, the building own- 
ers will realize smaller profits than a 
conventionally financed building might 
yield them. In due course, however, as 
the uptrend in this area accelerates and 
rents rise, the owners will probably be 
able to refinance the project convention- 
ally and gradually increase the rents. 

As it turns out, a close look at the 
key cost and mortgage data in this case 
indicates that the FHA insured mort- 
gage on this building will not be on a 
much higher loan-to-value ratio than 
would a very liberal conventional mort- 
gage, although it will be a much higher 
amount than a conservative lending 
institution would advance for this kind 
of a venture that is pioneering ahead 
of the market. The financial data: 


Land (20,000 square feet at 

owners’ valuation of $45 per 

square foot) $ 900,000 
Estimated construction costs 

(including all fees and 

construction profit) ........... 3,350,000 


NE I ik kG a8. hos wh $4,250,000 
Anticipated FHA mortgage 
(71 per cent of total cost) 3,000,000 


Equity $1,250,000 


Measured against its total of 117 
apartments (excluding the superinten- 
dent’s), land. cost for this building at 
$45 per square foot averages just under 
$7,700 per unit, or 21 per cent of gross 
costs. Including land, the basement 
garage, equipment, and all public spaces, 
total costs per unit will average $36,300. 
Under FHA’s recently revised room- 
count system, this building will have a 
total of 741 rental rooms, and the 
mortgage per room will average $4,050. 

Not every owner can afford to build 
in this fashion and retain such a large 
equity in a building in its early years. 
Those who do, encouraging good design 
and neighborhood improvement, deserve 
support. Those who cannot may accom- 
plish the same high purposes by follow- 
ing the different financial plan dis- 
cussed on the following pages. 





Downtown co-op apartments: 
profits realized 


The financing plan for Butterfield 
House is the key factor that will let 
this apartment be built so as to com- 
pete effectively against higher prestige 
luxury apartments on one flank and 
against lower-rent but inferior design 
buildings on the other—and at the 
same time enhance prestige and value 
throughout the entire area. 

This building, now under construc- 
tion in the Fifth Avenue section of 
the Village, will front 50 feet on 12th 
Street and 215 feet on 13th Street, on 
which it will be hardly more than 150 
feet from Fifth Avenue. 

The Dangray Construction Corp., 
having acquired the 29,037-square-foot 
site, accepted the recommendation of 
Mayer, Whittlesey & Glass that the 
building should serve this area’s in- 
creasing need for family-size apart- 
ments and should anticipate the con- 
tinued upgrading of the neighborhood 
radiating westward from Fifth Avenue. 
The plan calls for 25 three-bedroom 
units (25 per cent of the 103 total), 
64 two-bedroo6m units (63 per cent), 
13 one-bedroom units (12 per cent) and 
one superintendent’s apartment. 

Most new apartments in one direc- 
tion are of lackluster design, are con- 
ventionally financed, and rent for $90 
to $100 or more per room. In the other 
direction new apartments are less lux- 
urious and rent for about $75 per room. 

If built to the design standards rec- 
ommended by the architects, and fi- 
nanced conventionally, Butterfield House 
would have needed to charge $90 to 
$100 per room—too high for the in- 
between location. 

Studying this problem, the owner and 
the architects saw one method of han- 
diing a quality building so as to com- 
pete with both of the other markets. 


The builder-owner would have to sell 


the project as a co-op and give up an- 


nual profits as an investment-owner, in 
favor of a single one-time construction 
profit. But doing this would bring ad- 
vantages to almost everyone, while en- 
hancing the value and desirability of 
all properties in the block. The build- 
ing will give the co-op buyers outstand- 
ing accommodations (with more amen- 
ities and better apartment layouts than 
some of the higher rent projects in the 
area), at net monthly costs lower than 


Two-faced co-op in Greenwich Village sec 
tion of New York will consist of two build 
ings joined by a garden court u hich will 
greatly increase the number of apartments 
enjoywng an attractive outside exposure. 
Although it will contain 12 of the project’s 
102 dwelling units, the smaller building 
will serve mainly as the front door on the 
more desirable 12th Street; its ground 


floor will be entirely lobby. Other architec 


tural details which will help put this pro) 
ect several pegs above the competition im 
clude its variegated walls which not only 
add interest to the facades but also permit 
wide variations in apartment layouts and 
aive many of the rooms tong views up and 
down the streets instead of short vier 

across the streets. These same indentations 
will be used at street level to create plant 


ing strips along the sidewalks. 
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any of the competition. Reason: the 
co-op buyers will not have to pay any- 
one any monthly or annual profit mar- 
gin, and they will obtain important tax 
credits on the mortgage interest and 
realty tax portions of their carrying 
costs. It is estimated that carrying 
costs for Butterfield House suites will 
average $70 per room per month, or, 
assuming that buyers are mainly in the 
40 per cent income tax bracket, a net 
cost of only about $55 a month after 
income tax credits. Their net savings 
over the rents they would have to pay 
for comparable apartments will aver- 
age about 15 per cent each year of their 
cash investment. 

Here, in brief, is the project’s finan- 


cial statement: 


Land (30,000 square feet at 

owner’s valuation of $45 per 
5 OL ee en $1,350,000 

Estimated construction costs 

(including all fees, sales, 

expenses, and builder-owner’s 

construction profit) 4,900,000 


Total costs $6,250,000 


Down payments (approximately 

$4,660 per room for 590 

rooms) .. $2,750,000 
Mortgage debt (56 per cent of 

sale price) iy . 3,500,000 


Total .. vile $6,250,000 


Clearly the land is a major factor in 
the economics of Butterfield House. 
Against the 102 units in the building 
(excluding the superintendent’s apart- 
ment), land averages $13,200 per unit, 
or 21 per cent of the total cost of 
$61,300 per unit, including the shared 
costs of the lobby, garden court, ele- 
vators, corridors, and the 40-car base- 


ment garage. 


In selling this building as a co-op, 


the builder will immediately realize 
whatever profit he will make as the con- 
tractor-owner-builder including. what- 
ever increment in value may be present 
in the land over the cost of assembling 
it. In this respect Butterfield House is 
a project with all of the capital profits 
from its construction realized upon its 
completion and sale-—a completely dif- 
ferent financial venture from the Upper 
East Side rental building (pages 86 and 
87) in which all of the profits remain 
locked up in the structure. 
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MUSEUM OF ART 


The perfect, 
professional 
museum 


Designed by an erstwhile museum 
director, Utica’s sumptuous art insti- 
tute is a blunt windowless box hung 
on four great girders. 


The new museum of art in upstate New York bearing 
the fusty family name, the Munson-Williams-Proctor 
Institute, is itself quite a formal sight from Genessee 
Street, where Utica’s haughty old mansions try not to 
notice the creeping used-car lots. The museum’s exterior 
is a rich blunt box of emphatic Canadian granite with 
elegantly exposed structural members: eight immense 
bronze-sheathed columns climb the walls and turn into 
deep exterior girders spanning the rooftop. This 
arrangement indicates clearly that there are no major 
interior supporting elements to break up the inside of 
the box. But what is not visible until a close approach 
is made is that the ground floor (sunk below the en- 
trance—photo, right) is walled with a ribbon of glass, 
in effective contrast to the blank facades of the window- 
less galleries which hover above. 

It is not the function of the institute that is unique, 
but its home and equipment. Like other small commu- 
nity institutions, it is intended not just to display art- 
works but to perform the mesmeric task of widening 
an interest in visible culture. Utica is a grim, tough, 
small city, a part of the world where art has been, until 
now, for the few, not the many. The environment pro- 
vided here cost an astonishing $5 million, it is estimated, 
but it is already working: in the first three weeks the 
institute was open the many turned out; a total of more 
than 43,000 people in this city of 100,000 thronged in 
to see the building and its contents. 

Most of the people who entered were astonished. which 
is not surprising, for the architectural heritage of Utica, 
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EZRA STOLLER ASSOCIATES 


Dry moat at the front of the museum permi 


the ground 


floor to be glass-walled for day 


ighting. Th's level, one floor below the entrance 


level, sits atop two still lower floors containina 


ample storage and service spaces and the do 
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into a thriving community art school. 
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UTICA’S NEW MUSEUM 


Great central hall with its skylit ceiling is the 
hub of the first- and second-floor galleries which 
surround it. As they wander from gallery to 
gallery, visitors {8 the hall as a_ reference 


point and never get lost. 


such as it is, is far softer than this sharp building. It 
was the Erie Canal, the original New York Thruway, 
that created the town’s prosperity, long before the Civil 
War, and architecturally this solvency was expressed 
mostly in flossy houses with vague European accents. 
But the museum trustees brought one of the world’s 
most sophisticated architects, Philip Johnson, to the 
scene. 

An old museum-hand himself, director for 22 years 
of the department of architecture and design at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York City, Johnson 
was asked to provide this structure with unrivaled facil- 
ities not only for pondering art silently, but for partici- 
pating. For instance, a visitor to this museum will short- 
ly be able to take a transistor radio in his hand, and, as 
he walks from gallery to gallery, hear the meaning and 


message of the paintings murmured to him by the per- 


suasive voice of the museum’s young director, Richard 
B. K. McLanathan. What is probably the best small 
theater: and concert space in upstate N. Y. is another 
part of the museum. There is a completely equipped 
children’s gallery, where the young can work at art on 
newly devised light racks (middle photo, right). The 
building’s shops and storage space would make most 
museum directors gasp with envy—even the subbase- 
ment turned out to be available as a fine place for 
a banquet on opening night. (And small wonder, as 
they say upstate; if Johnson’s new wing for the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York could command the 
per capita expenditure that was put into the institute 
for the people of Utica, the architect would have about 
a half billion dollars to build with on Manhattan’s East 
54th Street.) The building is better equipped for TV, 
in wiring and lighting, than some small TV stations. 
Most of all, the museum itself, in all its facilities, is a 
significant statement of Johnson’s ideas of the right 
way to look at art. 

Johnson has defined today’s most popular kind of art 
environment, the Museum of Modern Art type, as basic- 
ally loft space, in which the museum director constructs 
his show on walls he himself moves into place, within 
an amorphous off-white, bland atmosphere. But this 
architect no longer believes that art exists best in an 
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PHOTOS: 


Gallery at the back of the muscum on the main 
level is long and low. It is entered from th 


areat central room (facing page). 














Children’s gallery is one of the new museum's 
most popular features, equipped to the hilt 


th artfully selected creative toys and aqames 


Auditorium, stecply seating 
talks, chamber music. and plays. T he 


backstaa: wall is a motion pictur 








UTICA’S NEW MUSEUM 


environment vacuum. In Utica he has designed an 
interior which is always with the visitor, tensely quiet 
in its symmetry and taut order. The gallery walls are 
measured, defined, marked in a module with a tooth- 
gritting insistence on preserving scale—instead of sur- 
rendering supinely to the imagery of the art. Johnson’s 
discipline begins with the rhythm of panels which com- 
pose the permanent partitions; around each panel a 
dark line is etched into the plane. Canvases are con- 
trolled by these lines, powerfully if discreetly. Paintings 
can not be hung carelessly; they must either be properly 
on the pattern or defiantly off it—and if they are off it 
the dynamism had better be perfect. 

Then there is the matter of the lighting. The galleries 
are windowless, artificially lighted. Appropriately, be- 
cause the museum is used a great deal at night, this 
arrangement does impose a further discipline on the 
display layouts because the lights are arranged in very 
orderly and somewhat insistent patterns in the ceilings. 
But even beyond these two influences toward order there 
is the over-all characterization of the interior, which 
stands for no nonsense. Partitions, stairways, rails, and 
other building details are assertively perfect in their 
simplicity. It seems certain they too will silently shape 
the exhibition plans into a symmetry equally severe. 

The dominant architectural feature of the interior, 
beyond this stressed skin of taste which prevails through- 
out, is an immense, exquisite entrance hall, flooded with 
daylight from a skylight overhead. The room performs 
what Johnson calls the locating function. No visitor to 
this museum can ever get lost, wandering on from one 
gallery to another, because he always has this immense 
space at his shoulder to refer to. The entrance hall’s 
own sculptural feature is a suspended double stairway. 
Around it a mezzanine is suspended from the roof. The 
information desk is in this room; the museum store 
opens off it. The space is intended primarily for archi- 
tectural effect but is also to be used for sculpture and, 
superbly, as a space for such varied functions as garden 
shows, theater in the round, and formal balls. 

Both Johnson and McLanathan know the museum is a 
challenge to a director, but McLanathan is in Utica to 
accept several sets of challenges—he picked this post 
over more conventionally renowed directorships avail- 
able to him. “If a museum is difficult,” he points out, 
“making a show hard to hang, there are usually very 
bad architectural reasons: vulgar details, poor shapes, 
clumsy ostentation. But here we have nothing to con- 
tend with but quality.” 


MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR INSTITUTE, Utica, N. Y. ARCHITECT: 
Philip Johnson Associates. SUPERVISING ARCHITECTS: Bice & 
Baird. STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: Lev Zetlin. MECHANICAL ENGINEER: 


Fred S. Dubin Associates. GENERAL CONTRACTOR: George A. 


Fuller Co. ACOUSTICAL CONSULTANTS: Bolt, Beranek & Newman. 


LIGHTING CONSULTANT: Richard Kelly. vteriors: Knoll Asso- 


ciates, Inc. LETTERING AND DESIGN: Elaine Lustig. LANDSCAPING: 
Charles Middeleer. 


Upper gallery around the big central room is 
suspended from the large reinforced concrete 
trusses which stretch above the roof. The stiff 
hangers, sizable steel sections, are painted 


charcoal, as is the fascia 


Fountain Elms, originally the home of one of 
the founding families of the Munson-Williams- 
Proctor Institute, was designed by Architect 
William W. Woollett Jr. of Albany, and com- 
pleted in 1850. It has been restored impeccably, 
even to obtaining new rugs woven in England 
to century-old patterns. 
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The humanist 
architecture 


of John Carl 
Warnecke 


BY ALLAN TEMKO 


Del Monte shopping center for Monterey is the 
latest, largest, and perhaps the most successsful pro) 
ect to be based on Warnecke’s clustered-square theme. 
The center will ultimately provide 450,000 square feet 
of rentable area. To help give this huge development 
human scale, it will be broken down into groups of 
shops arranged in a carefully studied “random” pat 
tern and separated by intimately landscaped malls. 
The smallest building is 90 feet square ; the big de 
partment store (barely visible at bottom of photo) 
consists of two 180-foot squares and @ connecting 


link (for more details see page 99). 
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Although his practice is booming and 
his buildings are bigger, the emphasis 
remains on human scale and shelter. 


When one of the choice commissions of the vear—a wonder- 
ful challenge to design for exotic Hawaii the nation’s first 
modern state capitol—was awarded last month to John Carl 
Warnecke & Associates, there may have been chagrin, but 
scarcely surprise, among the several prominent firms which 
also competed for the job. For it is no secret to leaders of 
the profession that the young San Francisco firm, headed 
by astute, vigorous, 41-year-old John Warnecke, has sud- 
denly become a force to reckon with in U.S. architecture. 

In less than a decade Warnecke’s small Bay Region prac- 
tice has been powerfully transformed into a broadly diversi- 
fied national, and even international, architectural and plan- 
ning operation. His staff has grown from six to 60—to as 
many as 90 during peak moments—as projects of exceptional 
variety, ranging from primary schools to large-scale civic 
design, have poured into the office from places as widely 
separated as Indiana and Bangkok. During the same week 
in which the commission for the $10 million Hawaiian 
capitol was received, other work amounting to $15 million 
in construction also came to the firm. 

What makes the phenomenal rise of the office significant, 
however, is not mere bigness but rather Warnecke’s prag- 
matic response to the esthetic problems caused by rapid 
growth. Throughout the period of prodigious expansion the 
quality of Warnecke’s architecture has steadily improved until 
now it seems capable of making a substantial contribution to 
the contemporary movement. 

Warnecke is pre-eminently a child of the Bay Region, 
who soon after the war established himself as one of the 
most gifted members of the local humanist “school.” His 
informal redwood buildings carried on the tradition founded 
before the turn of the century by the late Bernard Maybeck 
and other pioneers, and then continued by a second genera- 
tion of Bay modernists led by William Wurster who, under- 
standably enough, regards Warnecke as a worthy defender of 
the indigenous heritage. 

As a member of the third generation, Warnecke character- 
istically has never believed in the existence of a formal “Bay 
Region style.” Rather, he considers the movement, if it is 
actually a movement, to represent only a common approach 
to architecture. 

It is precisely this approach, loosely formulated as it is 
on the twofold premise of local truth and continuity, that 
Warnecke is trying to exteid to the operations of a large 
office. How skillfully it can be used away from home 
Warnecke has already demonstrated in his celebrated design 
for the Bangkok embassy (page 103): a white, airy pavilion 
rising from the waters of a klong, much like an old Thai 
palace, in a graceful gesture of romance. 

At home in California, he has used the approach even 
more convincingly, rarely resorting—as he did with some 
justice at Bangkok—to open structural decorativeness, but 
showing the same unmistakable respect for sun and site. First 
hitting his stride as a designer in the fine Mira Vista school 
of 1951 (page 98), which climbs the El Cerrito hills in tiers 
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of classrooms covered by broadly slanting roofs which open 
in great skylights, Warnecke exhibited a feeling for terrain 
and shelter so spontaneous and sound that he seems almost 
to have contended physically with the land. “Jack,” remarked 
one of his associates, “is a visceral aychitect. It gets him 
deep inside; he simply feels a concept is right, and the 
thinking comes later.” 

Careful thought did follow. The Mira Vista parti contained 
themes which have preoccupied the office ever since: the 
quest for shelter expressed in big hovering roofs; the de- 
velopment of large, light, and often exhilarating interior 
spaces; imaginative use of native redwood with concrete and 
other industrial materials; and above all, emphasis on 
human scale, which Warnecke has usually sought by means 
of open galleries and long trellises, and little plazas and 
patios, which have been traditional in California architec- 
ture since Spanish times, 


The great hipped roof 


Throughout the fifties Warnecke and his young associates 
explored these themes in a whole series of big-roofed struc- 
tures, most often in intimately joined complexes of such 
structures, linked together by low colonnades and gardens. 
They tried all kinds of roofs: pitched, hipped, and even— 
in the University of California dining halls—very un- 
fortunate concrete shells whose turned-up corners gave them 
an Asiatic look. Site plans varied from the tactful informal- 
ity of the Ladera shopping center (page 98) at the foot of 
a Palo Alto hill to the beautifully ordered cloistral symmetry 
of the East Side school in the prairie town of Columbus, 
Ind. (page 98). Each building usually has shown some 
improvement over the last; and the experiments of the 
fifties have now yielded—in the remarkable Del Monte shop- 
ping center which soon will be built at Monterey—a creation 
of unusual strength, serenity, and kindness which is one 
of the outstanding designs of the office to date (left and 
page 99). 

Beneath their great hipped roofs, which will be “‘shingled” 
with large transite panels so that they will appear as subtle 
expanses of soft gray on the wooded slope, the six build- 
ings of this shopping village should live in the landscape 
with the calm veracity of a little medieval market town. 
Here, as on every one of the lovely hillsides where he has 
had the good luck to build, Warnecke has reduced grading to 
a minimum, allowing the structures to find their spacious 
dimensions on the lifting terrain. Although the buildings 
are large—the main department-store structure particularly, 
with its long galleries flowing beneath the two tremendous 
roofs at either end, is vast—the scale is everywhere intimate 
and modest. For the strolling through the 
T-shaped mall which changes level continually in short flights 
of steps and terraces, enlivened by fountains and low masonry 
walls, and shaded by the generous eaves of overhanging 
roofs, it should be one of the most pleasant places to shop 
in the entire U.S. 


pedestrian, 


Del Monte achieves what is so rare in our commercial 
environment: the civilized combination of variety and order, 
richly at home in nature. Its deceptively rural-looking struc- 
tures reveal how warmly industrial technology can be shaped 





JOHN CARL WARNECKE 


RONDAL PARTRIDGE 


Del Monte shopping center at Monterey (below 
and opposite) with its pattern of square build- 
ings and friendly courts springs from a long line 
of antecedents, including (above, top to Lotlom) 
the Mira Vista school at Richmond (1951), the 
Ladera shopping center (1957), and the recently 
dedicated East S.de school in Columbus, Ind. 
Their intimate scale, broad sheltcring roojs, and 
close integration with the terrain are all War- 
necke trade marks. 
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to human needs. Few large complexes today have been so 
engagingly put together from both native and industrial 
materials. The redwood trusses which span the large interior 
spaces come to rest on precast, prestressed concrete beams, 
which in turn are supported by precast concrete columns. 

The detailing of these concrete members, which will be 
sandblasted to expose the aggregate, is worth noticing. Like 
Maybeck in the famous neo-Romanesque concrete piers of 
his Christian Science Church of 1910-1912 in Berkeley 
(which also support heavy redwood timbers), Warnecke has 
allowed a gentle rhetoric to play over the structure. Yet 
the brilliant corner detail, in which the cantilevered ends 
of two beams join neatly beneath the broad overhang of 
the roof, is just one example of the essential sensitivity of 
that structure. Maybeck, too, used asbestos siding on his 
church, as Warnecke has half a century later on his roofs. 
In no sense, then, are these revolutionary structures. They 
represent only a thoughtful confrontation of the realities of 
a place and time, and this is one way of saying that a 
style, even one so vague as the Bay Region style, has come 
fully of age. , 

The shopping center may well prove to be one of the 
chief works of the movement, and yet—and yet—in some 
crucial respects it sacrifices objective structural clarity to 
subjective emotion, Although the lightweight exterior colon- 
nade of the large department store, for instance, seems to 
be taking the full thrust of the roof, the roof is in fact sup- 
ported largely by interior columns unexpressed on the outside. 


Toward structural clarity 


Happily, in another group of significant buildings, the 
Warnecke firm seems to be moving precisely toward such 
a clarification of means and ends that structure—the 
supreme resource of the architect—alone can provide. Al- 
though they have not worked much in steel, the excellent 
little clear-span pumping station they have done for the 
East Bay Municipal Utilities District in Walnut Creek (page 
103) is admirably forthright in its display of interior space. 
And in reinforced concrete the proposed campus of the 
College of San Mateo (inside fold) will stand as an example 
of the firm’s ability to develop a large complex around a 
formal structural concept, and yet take sensitive advantage 
of a remarkably beautiful, irregular site. 

Just 15 miles south of San Francisco, the college has an 
emplacement of natural splendor of the kind fast vanishing 
in urban California: 153 acres of rolling terrain scored by 
deep ravines, dotted with oak and eucalyptus, and command- 
ing a magnificent view of the Bay. Nevertheless the pre- 
vailing winds, for which Warnecke invariably shows healthy 
respect, can be chilling; and therefore the college turns 
inward for protection toward the spine of the hill, which 
serves as a tree-bordered mall along which the low build- 
ings are laid out in colonnaded courts. A secondary mall, 
crossing the central axis about one-third of the way from 
the gymnasium which closes the vista, extends between 
the library and the arts center. 

On these axes the buildings and grounds are laid out as 
formally as on ruled paper, according to a 16-foot module. 
But the effect is much freer than if the college stood on 


(text continued on page 103) 
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Shopping mall, shellered by generous and existing oak trees, will be a pleasani combination of variety and order. 


Del Monte shopping center: 
big buildings sealed down to the shopper. 











Redwood trusses spanning the large square buildings will come (o rest on precast concrete beams supported by precast columns. 











Library facade, viewed from the student center, will achieve monumentality through strong expression of its podium and columns. 


Night lighting of library, viewed from the rear, will reveal the elegance of its interior and the beat of the structural module. 


San Mateo college: a formal structural concept adapted to a hilly site. 
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Gymnasium, roofed in folded plate concrete, will close the vista at one end of the campus’ long central azis. 
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San Francisco theological seminary : rok Cn Sn 


continuity on a crowded site. rod: ae) | 


Library reading room will be placed on a fortresslike block housing the stacks, lighted through Romanesque arches. 





flat ground (as Mies’s Illinois Institute of Technology does), 
for both axes have perceptible grades—the long one, in fact, 
is rather steep—and the buildings and courts come into 
view at slightly different levels as they are approached. 
Nevertheless, the modular discipline is there, and the result- 
ing sense of order is welcome. It gives dignity and coher- 
ence to a junior college which otherwise might have the 
mood of a large high school. 

The buildings, too, have been treated with deliberate 
monumentality; and for this effect Warnecke has once again 
relied on impressive roofs to provide unity and strength. 
These roofs, however, are an exercise in the potential ele- 
gance of concrete—not quite the jewel-like elegance of 
Minoru Yamasaki’s MacGregor Hall at Wayne State Uni- 
versity (which Warnecke apparently has given a long glance), 
but rather an elegance based on the light but persistent 
beat of the 16-foot structural module traveling through 
building after building in deftly organized perspectives. 

The roofs, if they are executed with the same lightness 
as in the models, should be the most successful thin con- 
crete coverings yet built in the Pay Region. Except for the 
basilican library, which will be roofed with 16-foot-square 
precast hyperbolic paraboloids, the buildings will be covered 
with long poured-in-place folded plates which terminate in 
hyperbolic-paraboloid shapes—a very neat cornice detail. The 
interior spaces, particularly beneath the two-story-high 
vaults of the library reading room, should be remarkably 
clear and direct. 

Will these buildings be rather dry, rather cold, for all 
the plasticity of their flowing roof lines? Much depends on 


the final detailing: the delicacy, for example, of the precast 
concrete sun screens which will shield the glass sides of the 
library on the east, south, and west. The main distinction 
of these buildings is that they mark the development of a 
new fluency in the structural language of the twentieth 
century, which until now has been spoken competently in 
the Bay Region by too few of its leading architects. 


Truth and continuity 


Yet Warnecke again and again prefers to return to the 
theme of continuity, and if the College of San Mateo occupies 
a virgin site, the old San Francisco theological seminary 
(left) on its round hill in Marin County, whose campus he 
is now expanding, is about as venerable as any institution 
in the Region. The burly Romanesque buildings, in heavy 
battered masonry of the late nineteenth century, have a 
stubborn residual strength which is exactly the kind of 
environmental stimulus Warnecke likes best. Here he quickly 
saw—felt—the crowded site as a little Mont-Saint-Michel, 
on which buildings are clustered to the side of the hill 
beneath a dominant church, as in an ancient monastic 
establishment. 

in the first structure he has completed for the seminary, 
a long, slender, triple-decked dormitory for single and mar- 
ried students (not shown) which rises at the base of a hill 
(to which it is connected by bridges), Warnecke once more 
has keenly grasped the essence of a site. In the buildings 
which will follow in the long-range construction program, 
his appreciation of the need for continuity may become a 


Bangkok embassy (1956) with its open struc- 
tural decorativeness was a forerunner of the kind 
of buildings Warnecke is today proposing for 
the San Francisco theological seminary (left) 


and the San Mateo junior college (inside fold). 


KARL H. 


Utilitarian architecture: the pumping station 
at Walnut Creek, Calif. (above), and the state 
office building in Oakland (below) illustrate the 
care that the Warnecke office gives to the design 


of 


more ordinary buildings. The pumping sta 
tion is notable for the forthright and economical 
display of its handsome steel structure ; the office 
building for its dignity and low cost: $16 per 
square foot. 


KARL H. RIEK 




















JOHN CARL WARNECKE 


model for undertakings of this kind. For he has not been 
afraid to mount the airy reading room of the library on top 
of a fortresslike masonry block which will contain the 
stacks, and which will be pierced only by tall windows 
that admirably repeat those beneath the round Romanesque 
arches of the older structures nearby. 

The flexibility of the Warnecke approach, his modest 
readiness to turn to traditional forms for the sake of 
harmony, his reluctance to embark on hazardous trails when 
a proven path will take him to the destination as swiftly, 
are all qualities which deserve the highest commendation 
when modern architecture seems increasingly eager to turn 
to novelty for its own sake. Equally praiseworthy is his 
quiet acceptance of jobs which most offices of national 
stature would disdain. Throughout the Region there are 
literally dozens of unprepossessing 


buildings for which 


Warnecke has been responsible, such as the new state offices 
in Oakland (page 103) that cost only $16 per square foot. 
These Warnecke frankly concedes are far from masterpieces 


but “are better than if they were done by those who only 
half try.” This is the great no-man’s land of the present 
environment, and a crucial area which the profession would 
do well to explore. 

In a sense, Warnecke has no choice but to accept such 
projects, and even to seek them, for he is the son of an 
architect who has given half a century of steady service to 
the community in exactly the same way. John Warnecke’s 
father, Carl I. Warnecke (69), founder of the firm, is still 
actively collaborating with his son and associates on projects 
for clients which were formerly his. (This work is done 
under the signature of “Warnecke & Warnecke.”) Young 
Warnecke appreciates the unassuming but solid foundation 
which his father’s conservatism has prepared for his own 
tremendously ambitious practice. Commissions have come to 
him—particularly educational and governmental work—which 
might not ordinarily have come to a young architect. Many 
of these jobs continue to be executed with something less 
than daring, but the richly calibrated shell vaults of the 
new Oakland airport (right, below), bending gracefully 
above a spacious arrivals room which will be beautifully 
lighted by clerestory windows, show how great a swell is 
rising in American architecture as it moves from generation 
to generation. 

The world is changing, and the Bay architects, Warnecke 
among them, are adventuring outward from their port of 
San Francisco. Far from home he is building a capitol for 
Hawaii* as well as an embassy in Thailand and, still another 
exotic commission, an office building for the American In- 
ternational insurance organization, which will stand opposite 
the moat of the Imperial Palace in Tokyo. 

But it is at home that the main struggle continues—a 
struggle ever self-renewing, for, once it is over, modern 
architecture will have lost its raison d’étre as a civilizing 
force. Whole new universities remain to be planned, such 
as a new 27,500-student campus for the University of Cali- 
fornia for which Warnecke (in association with City Planner 
Lawrence Livingston Jr.) is now engaged in finding a site 


Associated with Belt, Lemmon & Co., Island architects, planners, and engineers, 


in the northern part of the state. Doughty Sacramento 
(ForuM, Oct. ’60) must be made into a capital worthy of 
such a state; and Warnecke here, too, has been given the 
responsibility of developing a sane plan for its immense 
governmental bui:.aing expansion program. In San Fran- 
cisce itself Warnecke has had a hand—though not a free 
enough one, unfortunately—in designing the large federai 
office building which is going up in the civic center. 

But other towers, much finer ones, are to come. Although 
Warnecke was only runner-up in the great Golden Gateway 
competition (his imaginative proposals, opposite, lost to « 
remarkably similar concept by Wurster, Bernard} & Emmons 
and DeMars & Reay), there now seems to be a zood chance 
that his office will design one or more of the high-rise 
buildings after all. If his original scheme for the apart- 
ment towers revealed some unfamiliarity with the needs of 
a tall building (details of the floor plans, for example, were 
muddled because of a desire—laudable in itself—to give 
the apartments the informal pattern of a redwood house), 
there was no doubt of the strength of 


heart behind the 


proposals. 
Organization for freedom 


As its staff and its projects continue to grow in size, the 
Warnecke office may be showing the way to a new kind of 
design philosophy, permitting extraordinary freedom of ex- 
pression to individual architects within the framework of 
a large organization. 

The Warnecke approach differs considerably from both 
the “group practice” of large firms like Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill and the essentially “one-man” creative brilliance 
which distinguishes the work of so passionate an individualist 
as Eero Saarinen, who in fact relies heavily on a staff larger 
than Warnecke’s. 
final authority, Warnecke sits as chief peer in what might 


Instead, although he of course exerts the 


be called a democratic assembly of designers so youthful as 
to seem almost boyish. Yet each in his own right is an 
extremely able architect and already accustomed to respon- 
sibility. Neill Smith, although one of the youngest (32), is 
undoubtedly the most talented designer of the group. Next 
comes Lun Chan (33). Other gifted designers include 
Morton Rader (34), Rai Okamoto (33), and Eugene Wede!!l 
(30). Only Charles D. Wiley, a former S.O.M. associate part- 
ner with broad experience in urban renewal and other very 
large projects, at 44 is three years older than Warnecke 
himself.+ 

If anything unites these men, who come from strikingly 
dissimilar backgrounds, it is the over-all freedom from dog- 
matism which animates the Warnecke office. Yet in archi- 
tecture, as in politics, certain obvious dangers reside in 
pure libertarianism. The absence of strong ideological con- 
trol may mean the lack of any central ideological direction 
at all, But this risk, in a sense, is the historical American 
risk, which has never found more fervent advocates than 
on the easy hills overlooking San Francisco Bay. 
+ Associated with the designers on commissions are the project managers who 
are responsible to the clients for the execution of the jobs from beginning to 
end. Senior among them are Robert Hart, Robert Weber, Richard Armour, and 


Erie Essex. Administrator for the entire office is Albert Hoover, assisted by 
Morton Schaffran and Eric Nielson. 
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DOME AND PHOTO BY BUCKMINSTER FULLER. 


PHOTO EZRA STOLLER. 


DOME BY SYNERCETICS, INC. FOR UNION TANK CAR. PHOTO IVAN MASSAR-—BLACK STAR. 
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Toying with architecture 
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Construction kits for Christmas make 
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fun of new ideas in building design. 


MILE HICH CENTER BY I. M. PEI & ASSOC. 
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Modules for moppets (clockwise from left): a space frame of 
colored “Poly Rods” and plastic connectors ($2.98 to $9.98; 
Moduiar Fabrications, New York, N. Y.); a faceted tower of 
cardboard “Flexagons” joined with rubber bands (designed by 
Seattle Architect Fred Bassetti; $2 to $10; Forde Co., Tacoma) ; 
more “Poly Rods” forming a geodesic dome; Miesian office 
building and turnpike ramp made from plastic “Girder and 
Panel” kit* ($2.50 to $20; Kenner Products, Cincinnati); a 
bendable ball of plastic “Gismo” straws and connectors besid 
its exterior-display tube* (98¢; Wm. Knox Products, Cleveland). 


“‘ocren’’ TRUSS BY BUCKMINSTER FULLER. 


PHoto (LEFT): P. E. GUERRERO 
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UNIV. OF PA. RESEARCH BUILDING BY LOUIS KAHN, PHOTO JOHN EBSTEL. 
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SKYSCRAPER PROJECT BY LOUIS KAHN, PHOTO 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT, 


CHAPEL BY FELIX CANDELA, ROSELL, AND LAROSA. PHOTO CEORCE CSERNA. 





“*MOBILAR”’ HANGAR BY KONRAD WACHSMANN, 


penet be 


SARASOTA, FLA. BY PAUL RUDOLPH. PHOTO EZRA STOLLER 
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Vore construction for kids (and parents): a “Tinker-toy” sky 
scraper (59¢ to $5; The Toy Tinkers, Evanston, Ill.); a 
sturdy cardboard structure of “Blockbuster” building boards 
($7.98; Brrr Products, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J); a space 

frame hangar section of “Geo-D-Stix” (98é to $6.98; Northwest 
Vocational Sales, Yardley, Wash.); Designer Charles Eames’s 


brightly patterned, slotted “House of Cards” (98¢; Tigrett 


Industries, Jackson, Tenn.): three “Space Spider” and “Space 
’ ‘ } I I 


Geometrics” designs of glowing elastic string, woven on perfo 
rated black boxes and rinas (from $2.95; Coope) Bros. Co., Port 
Washinaton, N. Y.). 


Obtained courtesy of the Toy Guidance Council, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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A new housing market: 


America is belatedly awakening to the 
housing problems posed by the rapid 
aging of its population. Next month, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, in one of his 
final functions as president, will convene 
the long-heralded White House Confer- 
ence on the Aging, and housing will be 
high on the agenda. 

Timely, therefore, is this article 
which explores the dimensions of the 
problem in terms of dwellings and dol- 
lars and suggests an approach to its 
solution. A second article, to be pub- 
lished in a subsequent issue, will detail 
and illustrate specific solutions. 


William C. Loring is a highly com- 


the old 


BY WILLIAM C, LORING 


BOB COMEL——-LIFE 


petent analyst and author in this field. 
As research and executive director of 
the Housing Association of Metropoli- 
tan Boston Inc., he proposed and helped 
obtain adoption of the Massachusetts 
program for housing the elderly. With 
Robert Woods Kennedy he coauthored 
the book Standards of Design: Housing 
for the Elderly. In 1952 he earned his 
doctorate in sociology at Harvard and 
later was visiting lecturer in city plan- 
ning at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Design. Currently he is sociologist 
of the general planning and research 
department of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America.—ED. 





The market is big, but it 
will remain merely a po- 
tential market until the 
industry begins designing 
apartments and houses to 
meet its very special needs. 


During the sixties and beyond, the hous- 
ing market for citizens in their sixties 
and beyond will be big. Many architects, 
developers, and rental managers will 
switch from their present concentration 
upon housing for young growing fami- 
lies to the several types of quarters 
suited to the elderly. 

In the last decade the number of peo- 
ple in the U.S. over 65 increased 30 per 
cent. The number today stands at 16 
million and will approach 21 million in 
1975. Although they account for slightly 
less than 9 per cent of the national 
population, the ratio ranges between 10 
and 18 per cent in many older cities 


and suburbs. Six million of them are 


“heads of families’”’ who are in the mar- 
ket for accommodations for two or 
more persons; 3 million more are in the 
market for single-person housing. In- 
deed, the elderly now constitute one- 
third and one-fourth respectively of all 
one- and two-person households, and 
these small households represent about 
40 per cent of all the consumer units 
in the average metropolitan area. The 
importance of the elderly in the na- 


tional residential market is 


brought 
into sharp focus by the realization that 
they make the market decision for every 
sixth dwelling unit rented or purchased. 

Big as this market is, it is at present 
only a potential one. To cater to it and 
to capitalize on it, the building industry 
has several basic facts to learn: 

> The elderly make up several mar- 
kets, not one. 

> They are as status conscious as any 
other element in the market. 

> They are only the forerunners of a 
much larger group of leisure-oriented 
consumers for whom the industry must 
rethink its product. 

> They require more persuasion to 
move and buy or rent to a much 
greater extent than the younger, space- 
crowding, growing families. 

> Successful merchandising to this 
group will require architecture and site 
planning which reflects all these factors. 
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rural cultures 
throughout the world, upon reaching 


Traditionally in 


the years for retirement, land owners 
never relinquished management of it to 
their children until they had established 
for themselves some definite dwelling 
arrangement for their later years. De- 
spite many interesting local variations, 
this reliance on earned, independent 
shelter, sometimes close to and some- 
times separate from younger relatives, 
was to be found from China to Ireland 
and across the seas to this country. 


The big demand 


In today’s mobile urban culture the 
same desire to continue independent liv- 
ing arrangements is found among the 
69 per cent of the aged who now live 
independent of others. (About 44 per 
cent are married and living with their 
spouse; 11 per cent have other relatives 
living with them; 14 per cent live 
alone.) Another 25 per cent, mostly 
women, live in the households of other 
relatives or of unrelated persons. The 
remaining 6 per cent live in institu- 
tions, nursing homes, and the like. 

According to the Federal Reserve’s 
1955 Survey of Consumer Finances, al- 
most two-thirds of all “spending units” 
headed by someone 65 or older own 
their dwellings; almost a third pay 
rent; the small balance make other ar- 
rangements for their shelter. The cost 
to the elderly of home ownership ranges 
from 11 per cent of their income in 
small cities to 25 per cent in large 
cities; the cost to renters runs from 17 
to 30 per cent. The housing that they 
occupy, compared to that of younger 
families, tends to be of lower value and 
to be less crowded. While their rented 
apartments and rooms are more cen- 
trally located, their owned houses are 
typically scattered like those of average 
owners and seem to have been pur- 
chased with their children’s health and 
convenience in mind, not their own. 

Over 3 million of the heads of senior 
families (30 per cent) have incomes and 
equities large enough to let them con- 
sider moving to other housing. Indeed, 
the upper fraction of elderly Americans 
appear statistically to be 


gilded as the image of younger Ameri- 


almost as 


cans. The median home owner among 
the elderly in 1953 had an equity of 
$8,400 than twice the equity 
possessed by the median of all spend- 
ing units. The 6 million heads of fami- 


more 


lies were, it should be noted, much bet- 
ter off than the “unrelated” category 
of the aged, more than half having 
incomes ranging between $2,500 and 
$25,000. About 20 per cent of them 
are still full-time workers, and their 
median income is $4,379. 

If the older consumers’ income is from 
some diminishing or fluctuating source, 
they are generally loath to make new 
commitments for monthly mortgage or 
rental charges. If, however, a fair pro- 
portion of their income comes from 
annuities, pensions, or life insurance 
endowments, and thus guarantees a 
minimum income level for life, they feel 
free to take on such obligations. Fig- 
ures of the Institute of Life Insurance 
show that a growing proportion of those 
about to enter retirement will have 
such relatively secure incomes. More- 
over, since the children of the elderly 
are independent, and since for most of 
them job-connected expenses no longer 
exist, the elderly can budget an above- 
normal amount of income for shelter, 
especially if their dwellings are so lo- 
cated as to hold down costs of social 
and recreational activities. Thus, new 
housing skillfully designed and mer- 
chandised can be expected to compete 
with used housing for about one-third 
of the elderly market, i.e., about the 
same ratio as the demand for new ver- 
sus used housing in the general market. 


The small supply 


Although new construction adds 
about 2 per cent to the nation’s total 
housing supply each year, older persons 
do not share proportionately in it. In- 
deed, for an industry that can produce 
1.5 million new units a year, the lack 
of enterprise with which it has treated 
potential customers in the postchildren 
age brackets has been shocking. The 
total amount of private housing for the 
elderly completed nationally under the 
special FHA programs between 1956 
and March 1960 (2,146 units) was less 
than that produced by state-subsidized 
programs in Massachusetts (1,242 
units) and New York (747 units) dur- 
ing the same years. Of course, other 
senior citizens were also served by new 
housing privately developed under con- 
ventional financing. The total, however, 
has been well under the annual quota 
of 250,000 units (one-sixth of the pro- 
duction) which might be expected to be 
designed for an elderly market consum- 
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ing one-sixth of the total housing supply. 
One reason why the building industry 
has concentrated on serving younger 


families in recent decades is that 


younger people change homes more 


often. ly 1958 the Bureau of the Census 
found that 24 per cent of all people 


under 45 had moved in the year before. 
In contrast, 11.5 per cent of those 45 
to 64 had moved, and only 10 per cent 
of the older people. These statistics 
indicate that the younger families (un- 
der 45) enter the market about two 
and one-half times as often in propor- 
tion to their number as older ones. 
Nonetheless, the opportunity is there 
for merchandizing new housing to the 
middle- and older-age groups in propor- 
tion to their percentage in the total 
number of spending units in any area. 

The extent of this opportunity may 
be measured in terms of the change 
that has taken place in the typical fam- 
ily growth pattern. Today’s elderly 
persons were born before the turn of 
the century, when life expectancy at 
birth was less than 50 years. At that 
time they expected that less than a fifth 
of their life would occur after their 
children had left home. 
mary therefore for 
maintain 


It was custo- 
them either to 
three-generation households 
or to live out their days alone in the 
houses in which the children had been 
raised. In contrast, adults now approach- 
ing the later years not only have a 
greater life expectancy, but the men are 
likely to live 21 years and women 30 
years after the last child is married. In 
other words, they must plan on living 
one-third of their married life after the 
children have gone—a long enough pe- 
riod to make special housing arrange- 
ments worth-while. 


The needs defined 


Up to now, however, the industry has 
been ineffective in enticing into the 
market those elderly people who can 
afford living arrangements more suited 
to their later years. This failure—or 
neglect—stems largely from the fact 
that until recently there has not been 
enough knowledge of the elderly mar- 
ket’s preferences to permit the design 
of appealing new housing accommoda- 
tions which would overcome a prospec- 
tive customer’s uncertainties and iner- 
tia. However, recent research results 
at least afford hunches on which such 
design can be based. 


The types of housing needed for the 
elderly are customarily divided into two 
broad types: those for independent liv- 
ing and those for group living. 

> Independent 
characterized as 


housing is further 
either dispersed or 
proximate; one kind disperses or scat- 
ters the elderly among younger house- 
holds, the other kind 
together in developments 
for the elderly. 


brings them 


exclusively 


> Group housing may be either insti- 
tutional or noninstitutional. The former 
includes nursing and old-folk’s homes 
which provide some degree of care; 
the latter consists of hotel or dormitory 
arrangements, which may allow a choice 
of cooking meals or eating in a common 
dining room, and may include some 
sharing of bath or kitchen facilities. 

While the group housing may suit 
the needs of single people and some 
couples, the larger and certainly the 
more promotional area of the market 
will be found in independent housing. 

There is no way at the moment of 
estimating the relative demand for the 
dispersed versus the proximate type of 
independent Although the 
proximate type is widely needed, many 
people who enter the market in their 
early sixties are still energetic enough 
to want 


housing. 


dwellings widely dispersed 
from any concentration of their age 
group. They prefer to be spotted here 
and there throughout a development of 
single-family houses on a ratio ranging 
from one unit in ten to one in six. 


The size of dwellings 


Recent research suggests that the 
requirements of independent 
housing for the elderly (or for any 
other age with an unusual 
amount of leisure time) are much the 
same whether the housing is dispersed 
or proximate. Therefore, for the sake 
of brevity, only proximate housing 
problems will be discussed here. 

Size -and 


design 


group 


distribution of dwelling 
units are basic elements in project de- 
sign. Although single persons represent 
37 per cent of the total number of el- 
derly households, two-thirds to three- 
quarters of the applicants for housing 
built under Massachusetts’ low-rent 
program for the elderly have been sin- 
gle persons. This high a ratio of de- 
mand for single-person dwellings is 
perhaps to be expected in subsidized 
projects, in view of the low incomes of 


the unmarried and many of the wid- 
owed. On the other hand, among the 
elderly who have better incomes and 
some equity, and who might therefore 
be able financially to enter the private 
market for new apartment houses, cou- 
ples may be expected to form the bulk 
of the prospects. 

Another solution tried in proximate 
developments begs the question of the 
proportion of single and double units 
by creation of a 20 per cent supply of 
“one-and-a-half-person” units which can 
sasily be adapted to either one- or two- 
person use. This size unit has been 
found useful in the Massachusetts pro- 
gram for another reason: it easily 
accommodates a second person who may 
be called in to care for a single person 
ailing. Experience here and 
abroad indicates that about 20 per cent 
of the dwelling units should be designed 
to meet the needs of those who have 
some chronic incapacity which is not 
severe enough to require institutional 
care. They should provide extra space, 
including an 


who is 


additional, screenable 
sleeping area with its own window. 
These units also 
allow the management flexibility in ca- 
tering to new residents. 


in-between-size 


Either single 
persons or couples can be admitted 
from the waiting list, pending vacancies 
in the units to which they may be per- 
manently assigned. Moreover, to the 
extent such one-and-a-half-person units 
can be permitted within the economic 
requirements of the plan, they allow 
the architect more chance to screen off 
the various activity areas within a 
dwelling unit and thus encourage the 
informal visiting which is welcomed by 
single occupants. 

Although research results to date are 
not conclusive, it seems advisable that 
the distribution of the single, one-and- 
a-half, and double units through a de- 
velopment should not be on a completely 
segregated pattern. Management expe- 
rience in Florida and in the north 
indicates that couples prefer to be 
grouped close by other couples. Yet, it 
seems advisable to provide a certain 
mix of unit sizes to stimulate social 
activities, to reduce the sense of isola- 
tion, and to help the single person to 
experience informal contact with the 
broader range of interest which the 
couples often engender. 

In a market motivation study which 
interviewed an 8 per cent random sam- 





ple of the Wellesley, an 
upper-middle-income suburb of Boston, 
it was found that the widows and wid- 
owers among the home owners were 
less willing than the couples to con- 
sider moving to any type of new hous- 
ing. The old place held for them special 
ties related to the missing mate, and 


elderly in 


they were disinclined to move away 
from such a network of memories as 
long as they were financially able to 
stay put. 

Married couples were found to be 
more willing to move, if the new hous- 
ing was within the same town. For 
them the old house offered no such emo- 
tional crutch. They were confident that 
they could jointly build new ties and 
symbols in the new neighborhood. 


Location: no problem 


To many of the aging, as to many of 
the middle- and upper-income people 
generally, the dwelling and its location 
are important symbols of their social 
and economic status. The developer of 
new apartments and houses too often 
considers only one of the three ingredi- 
ents needed for successful marketing of 
his product to status-motivated pros- 
pects: location. (The other ingredients 
are design and merchandising—about 
which more later.) 

The present distribution of the el- 
derly and the results of preference sur- 
veys indicate a demand for proximate 
housing in a variety of locations. Some 
prefer the excitement and convenience 
of a city center. Others are willing to 
leave behind old scenes and friends and 
to move hundreds of miles in search of 
a new climate. Many of the latter group 
have demonstrated a taste for the sea- 
sonal shifting of location made possible 
by trailer parks. At present, however, 
most of those able to maintain an inde- 
pendent household express a desire to 
be near old friends or at least near 
people of like kind and interests. They 
do not need to be close to younger kin. 
Recent studies indicate that 
keep in 


relatives 
touch with one another and 
visit back and forth much more than 
social scientists predicted a few decades 
ago. Family ties in today’s mobile, 
urban population have not been weak- 
ened so much as popularly believed. 
Therefore, choice of residence by the 
aged is not confined to neighborhoods 
selected by their grown children. Any 
site suitable for new housing invest- 
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nent can be merchandised to some seg- 
ment of the elderly market, except one 
which is hilly or inaccessible from a 
community center. 

In the same interviews there was 
also evidence that elderly home owners 
do not relish shifting to a rental status. 
In proximate housing, including apart- 
ments, when individual ownership is 
not feasible, some cooperative or mutual 
ownership arrangement is often accept- 
able to people who can arrange the 
equity payments through sale of their 
present properties. Alternatively, some 
lifetime guarantee may give the pro- 
spective renter an acceptable substitute 
for whatever sense of status or security 
can be wrung out of a fee simple com- 
plicated by tax, maintenance, and per- 
haps mortgage liabilities. The special 
FHA financing techinques permit con- 
siderable flexibility in the ownership 
and rental forms used in proximate 
housing. However, in any arrangement 
other than conventional fee simple or 
rent, to which the prospects have long 
been accustomed, the elderly need con- 
siderably more education and selling. 


Design for status 


Equally important as location and 
financing is the design ingredient in 
housing for the elderly. In the Welles- 
ley study, a preponderance of the 
elderly home owners indicated a reluc- 
tance to move, even though they ad- 
mitted that their houses were too large 
or poorly located. Further questioning 
showed this reluctance to be clearly 
associated with the fact that to them 
and their friends their present property 
was a symbol of status achieved during 
the working years. They had a mental 
image of smaller new dwelling units 
lost in’ an amorphous old-age project; 
but, when it was hinted the project 
design might permit separate houses or 
row dwellings with visible 
their response shifted. 


identity, 
Housing as a 
symbol communicates something about 
a person’s status only if it can be 
pointed to and identified with its pos- 
sessor. Because such status factors are 
important to induce buyers or renters 
to enter the market, the visible and 
tangible aspects of project and unit 
design integral parts of the 
merchandising plan. 

For the past two and a half decades 
consumers have sought status satisfac- 
tion in the purchase of standardized 


become 


products which permitted up-grading 
of their living standards. Now there 
are indications in many consumer mar- 
kets that an increasingly leisure-ori- 
ented culture tends to make consumers 
seek satisfaction through differentia- 
tion rather than standardization. De- 
signing new housing for the elderly 
during the sixties will provide archi- 
tects and site planners with a test of 
their ability to create the major and 
minor differentiations in project de- 
signs which will be needed to make them 
competitive. In other words, design in 
this new market must encompass not 
only the esthetic, economic, and func- 
tional, but also the meaningful. It must 
develop an ability to communicate 
differentiations that will 
help motivate prospects into the market. 

Architects and project sponsors are 
not the only ones with responsibilities 


meaningful 


in providing a physical environment 
suited to the elderly and to other house- 
holds having increasing spare time. 
Urban planners and city administrators 
must consider the neighborhood facili- 
ties in which the municipality may 
have to invest in order to complete an 
environmental which blends 
project and community facilities. The 
social agencies of the community also 
have a responsibility, once a location 
has been selected by a sponsor and ar- 


design 


chitect, to consider how social service 
can be provided to help the residents 
develop optimum use of the common 
which the contem- 
Except for a relatively few in 
the middle- and upper-income brackets 
who have learned to be self-organizers 
and leaders, people of all ages tend to 
be poor group activity starters and 
need the stimulus which only a profes- 
The cost of such 
service is not much, but it must be 
included in the budgets of community 


spaces designers 


plate. 


sional can provide. 


agencies. So, the development of a mod- 
ern environment for residents with con- 
siderable includes 
planning by several professions to as- 


leisure free time 
sure that what is designed is well and 
continually put to use. 


Part II of this article will present 
sociological findings pertinent to the 
planning and design of housing for res- 
idents who have a great deal of leisure 


time—especially the retired—and will 
show how they are being applied in 


some outstanding housing developments. 





The concrete bird stands free 


Saarinen’s 2-acre terminal 
for TWA moves into its 
final phase. 


In talking about Trans World Airlines’ 
new terminal building at Idlewild, when 
the building was still in design, Archi- 
tect Eero Saarinen said: “A strong con- 
viction has gradually grown up with us 
that architecture is only worth doing if 
you can make all one thing out of a 
piece of architecture, so that every sin- 
gle detail supports the total.’”’ The flow 
of people through the terminal was 


what he meant both to aid and to ex- 
press with his flowing forms. 

The last of the four roof shells was 
poured in early October. Weeks later, 
the extensive decentering operation 
began: removing the formwork from 
beneath the roof (FoRUM, Aug. ’60) 
and observing the deflection that would 
take place as this 5,500-ton structure 
shifted its weight to the buttresses. 

The engineers at Ammann & Whitney 
and the contractor, Grove Shephard 
Wilson & Kruge, had estimated that 
the tips of the cantilevers on the two 
side shells would show a net deflection 
of 114 to 3 inches. Actually, since re- 


moval of the forms, neither of these 
great cantilevers (photo, above) has de 
flected more than an inch. And, indeed, 
in some areas of the roof, deflection has 
been as little as 1/32nd of an inch. 
More work is to be done on this 
building: the sculpturing of stairways 
and other interior details, for example, 
and bridges which will extend out to 
the planes. But the difficult work is now 
over—the forming and placing of the 


concrete shells and buttresses. The 
great bird, with its 700 tons of steel 
and 4,000 cubic yards of concrete, will 
soon be ready to ‘“‘fly”’: 


for TWA by late 1961. 


it will be ready 
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Tech briefs 


Crackless ceilings 


For seven years, the Gypsum Assn. 
has been studying the performance of 
lath and plaster ceiling systems to de- 
velop plaster construction with im- 
proved crack resistance. From these 
studies have come what the association 
considers “the variables 
which affect resistance to cracking” 
and recommendations regarding design 
principles. 

The study cites these variables af- 
fecting crack resistance: types of finish 
coats; basecoat aggregates; plaster-to- 
aggregate ratio; type of lath; and pres- 
ence or absence of perimeter restraint. 
From observation of these variables 
under field conditions, the association 
has drawn recommendations which 
should permit the designer to predict 
ultimate performance of lathing and 
plastering systems with a much higher 
degree of accuracy: 

> Proper selection of systems and ma- 
terials must be supported by adequate 
construction details and definitive spe- 
cifications: “The contractor and me- 
chanic must know precisely what is 
wanted. Competent field inspection is 
highly important to assure the designer 
of compliance with his expressed in- 
tentions.” 


principal 


> Ceilings with unrestrained perim- 
eters (see sketches) are more resistant 
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to cracking than those which are re- 
strained. Designers should give serious 
consideration to the use of details that 
will eliminate continuity of lath and 
plaster, in perimeter ceiling 
where differential movement 
pated. 


angles 
is antici- 


> Large unbroken ceiling areas should 
be divided by relief joints. The maxi- 
mum recommended distance between 
such joints is 60 feet, with a maximum 
undivided area of 2,400 square feet. 

>If good performance is to be ex- 
pected of intermediate- or low-strength 


plaster, extreme care must be directed 
to selection of the finish coat and lath, 
and to the possible need for elimination 
of restraint at the perimeter. 

> The following proportioning of ag- 
gregate to plaster should be followed: 
not more than 2 cubic feet of light- 
weight aggregate to 100 pounds of gyp- 
sum, except over masonry, where the 
proportioning should not exceed 3 cubic 
feet; not more than 2 cubic 
sand for scratch coat and not more 
than 3 cubic feet for brown coat to 109 
pounds of gypsum. 


feet of 


Thin shells, no forms 


An inexpensive process for construct- 
ing thin-shell architectural shapes has 
been developed by a structures profes- 
sor at Texas A & M. In the process, 
Inventor James H. Marsh III projects 
the architectural shapes onto a flat sur- 
face, so that steel reinforcing can be 
laid out on the ground for fabrication. 
With reinforcing in place and secure, 
steel mesh is attached to it. Then the 
projected shape is transformed into its 
three-dimensional shane by application 
of tensile forces at predetermined 
points. 

When the shape has reached its final 
form, it is attached to its foundation. 
Surfacing light- 
weight concrete or plastic—is sprayed 
onto the wire mesh, thus eliminating 
the need for conventional construction 
forms. This is one of the advantages of 
Marsh’s system; another is that most 
of the work can be done on the ground, 
including the installation of conduit. 


material — usually 


Marble curtain walls 


Marble, for centuries a mark of pres- 
tige and affluence in building, has lately 
run afoul of rising costs and the cur- 
tain wall. Now a research effort at the 
Armour Research Foundation promises 
to restore marble’s position of impor- 
tance in building. 

One of the products of this research 
program, now in its fourth year, is a 
method of using marble in very thin 
sheets and prefabricated assemblies so 
that it can meet demands of low initial 


cost. Methods have been developed for 
using it for curtain walls much as glass 
and sheet metal are now used. One of 
the first examples of this will be the 
National Library of Medicine, in Be- 
thesda, Md., designed by O’Connor & 
Kilham, and now in construction, which 
will be covered with marble curtain-wall 
panels. Another building designed with 
these panels is the Blair building, in 
Chicago, by Naess & Murphy. 

In the panels developed by Armour, 
a thin sheet of marble—%¢ inches thick 
—is bonded to an insulative core ma- 
terial, such as foamed glass, paper 
wood fiberboard, then 
bonded in turn to the interior surface, 
which may be sheet metal, plywood, or 


honeycomb, or 


COURTESY ARMOUR RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


another material. Later, the scientists 
expect to reduce the thickness of 
marble to 14 inch, but further develop 
ment will be necessary before this will 
(Earlier marble curtain 
walls, such as Detroit’s Federal Reserve 
Bank annex, by Architects Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls—-FoRUM, March ’50 

used thicker sheets of marble: 1!» 
inches in thickness. ) 


be feasible. 


The mechanical properties of many 
sandwich systems were studied in the 
course of the research to establish 
their adaptability to both interior and 
exterior applications. In bonding the 
marble veneer to the core material, for 
example, it was found that only certain 
adhesives were workable: some pro- 
duced unsightly discoloration under ac- 
celerated aging conditions. Others be- 
came too thus, 


expansion ; 


would not 
still 
vertical 


rigid and, 
differential 
could 


permit 


others not be used on 


surfaces. because they were too slow 


in developing setting properties. 
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Insurance 
in steel 


On April 20, 1960, as American Bridge 
structural ironworkers enjoyed momentary 
limelight in “topping out” the new Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society home office 
building, other important work was being 
performed practically unnoticed just a few 
floors below by other trades. That's one 
reason why structural steel is the basic 
material in this 42-story tower. Steel not 
only goes up faster than anything else, it 
provides a safe working platform, permit- 
ting other trades to follow on the heels of 
the construction men. 

Nor does the thermometer cause delay. 
Construction goes on in any season. Steel 
is tough enough to take normal abuse in 
shipping and handling, and compact 
enough to permit economical storage. 
Only steel lends itself to all types of 
fabrication. Only steel offers a choice of 
connections and permits economical al- 
teration or future expansion. And steel’'s 
properties and performance are predicta- 
ble, backed by more than a half-century 
of research and experience. 

No matter how you look at it, steel 
serves you best. And for the best in steel 
construction, call American Bridge. 

USS is a registered trademark 


American Bridge 
Division of 
United States Steel 


General Offices: 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Contracting Offices in: Ambridge - Atlanta + Baltimore - Birming 
ham * Boston + Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland + Dallas - Denver 
Elmira * Gary « Harrisburg, Pa. « Houston + Los Angeles - Memphis 
Minneapolis + New York + Orange, Texas + Philadelphia « Pitts 
burgh * Portland, Oregon + Roanoke + St. Louis + San Francisco 
Trenton + United States Steel Export Company, New York 


Owner: 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
6th Avenue and 51st Street 

New York City 


General Contractor: 
Turner Construction Company 


Architect: 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 


Consulting Engineer: 
Weiskopf & Pickworth 


This mark tells you a product 
is made of modern, dependable Steel, 
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ITALY’S NEWS PHOTOS 





JETS OVER ROME 


Rome’s new Leonardo da Vinci 
jetport, which has been “in- 
augurated” three times and 
will actually be open sometime 
next year, covers 3,200-acres 
on the coast 20 miles south of 
the city. In the middle of its 
triangular-patterned runways 
are the airport’s main build- 
ings designed by Architects 
Amedeo Luccichenti and Vin- 
cenzo Monaco; the most nearly 
complete is the three-story 
passenger terminal (photo at 
left). Passengers arrive on 
the sweeping main esplanade 
(below), send their baggage off 
to the lower reaches on con- 
veyor belts. They proceed 
through customs beneath the 
V-shaped steel beams that 
form the terminal’s roof (and 
that are spaced far enough 
apart to admit light through 
translucent plastic sheets— 
photo at right). They then 
either go up to the mezzanine 
lounges or down to the apron 
to find their baggage and 
clamber up again to the p‘ane. 





ARTS IN BERLIN 


Near Berlin’s Interbau apart- 
ments, the new Academy of the 
Arts seeks to combine in one 
institution schools for the 
visual, performing, and build- 
ing arts as well as for poetry 
and music. Perhaps because of 
the number of functions that 
occur at once, the complex of 
buildings designed by Archi- 
tect Werner Duetmann (photo 
at left) looks somewhat rest- 
less. Most unsettled is the 


theater building (right back- 
ground), which slants off on 
its own axis from the main 
cluster of workrooms and ex- 
hibition areas grouped around 
a square court. The zigzag 
roof shelters two separate 
auditoriums (section, below) 
which share the same stage- 
house and mechanical facili- 
ties. However serious the 
academy’s program may be, 
its architecture is lively. 





ANGLES AT OXFORD 


At St. John’s College, Oxford, 
the Architects’ Co-partnership 
solved the familiar problem of 
providing continuity between a 
large new dormitory addition 
and its gabled older neighbors 
(some dating back to the 
seventeenth century) by de- 
vising a honeycomb plan that 
breaks up the addition into 
smaller segments and varied 
roof levels. The dormitory 
rooms are arranged on three 
split-level floors and grouped 
around three central stair tow- 
ers that are connected by bath- 
room units. The architects 
proudly note that continuity 


was achieved without recourse 


to imitative decoration. 





BUTTRESSES FOR NAGOYA 


The new auditorium at Na- 
goya University, which was de- 
signed by Fumihiko Maki to 
stand at the head of a classic 
mall, is held together by two 
great buttresses at either end 
that accept the outward thrust 
of the theater’s roof. Within, 
the regular system of small 
columns is supplemented by 
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larger columns that frame the 
theater proper (see plan). By 
leaving a considerable amount 
of open space between the 
auditorium’s various elements, 
Maki sought to make the 
monumental building more in- 
viting as a place for student 
gatherings. Only the clock 
seems out of scale. 





COURTESY 


COURTESY 


“ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW" 


“TME JAPAN ARCHITECT” 





BRANIFF AIRWAYS BUILDING — Architect: Lane- 
Gamble; Mechanical Consulting Engineer: Wm. K. 
Hall; Mechanical Contractor: Sam P, Wallace & Co. 


Clean air by the ROLL 


A standard roll of Roll-O-Mat media tasts 
about a year in normal use. Replacement 
is as simple as loading film in a camera. 





LA TUNISIA RESTAURANT — Architect: Lane- EXCHANGE BANK BUILDING — Architect: Lane-Gamble; 
Gamble; Mechanical Consulting Engineer: Wm. Mechanical Consulting Engineer: Blum & Guer- 
K. Hall; Mechanical Contractor: Farwell Co. rero; Mechanical Contractor: Sam P. Wallace & Co. 


‘Dallas’ Exchange Park 


AAF Roll-0-Matic filters provide 
‘Better Air’ for Park buildings 


These three impressive Exchange Park structures are assured 
of perpetually clean air with an absolute minimum of filter 
maintenance. Reason: AAF Roll-O-Matic air filters. 

The amazing Roll-O-Matic cleans itself automatically while 
it cleans the air. Maintenance amounts to nothing more than 
once-a-year replacement of Roll-O-Mat media —an operation 
as simple as changing the film in a camera! 

For complete product information on the Roll-O- Matic, call 
your local AAF representative or write direct for Bulletin 248. 
Address: Mr. Robert Moore, American Air Filter Company, 


Inc., 427 Central Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky. 


American Air Bitte 


BETTER AIR 1S OUR BUSINESS 
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report to architects: 


This Alcoa advertisement, directed to financiers and 
investors in the October 20 issue of Wall Street Journal, 
recognizes another milestone in using aluminum cur- 
tain walls for high-rise apartments. Economical Alcoa 
Aluminum mullions are satin-finished and anodized 
against corrosive atmospheres. Wall-to-wall windows 
are fixed. Die-cast aluminum grilles serve as intakes 
for optional air conditioners, or supply fresh air for 
natural ventilation. 

Demand for aluminum building components in rental 
properties keeps increasing as investors learn more 
about aluminum’s intrinsic advantages, inside and out. 
Alcoa’s huge fund of aluminum application data is at 
your disposal. For technical assistance, just call your 
nearest Alcoa sales office, or write: Aluminum Company 
of America, 1822-Z Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
World-wide sales through Alcoa International, Inc., 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


With Alcoa Aluminum, 


These high-rise FHA Title 1 Urban Renewal Develop- 
ment apartments are expected to yield more on the 
investment. Why? The architect specified window 
walls framed in Alcoa Aluminum. Low cost, light 
weight, easy to erect! 

Aluminum’s economies helped build Colonnade Park 
for less than conventional materials would have cost. 
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this investment yields a better return 


Contemporary design in natural aluminum promotes 
full occupancy of this middle-income housing. And the 
future’s not encumbered! Anodized aluminum—tough, 
weatherproof, permanently colored — never needs main- 
tenance or replacement. 

When you’re planning a similar development, call in 
Alcoa early. Alcoa knows more than anyone else about 


* 
a 


For exciting drama watch ALCOA PRE 
SENTS every Tuesday evening, ABC-TV 





aluminum in general, and building uses in particular. 
We'll sit in with your architect on planning, work with 
fabricators and your contractor. Phone your nearby 
Alcoa sales office, or write Aluminum Company of 
America, 1822-Z Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
World-wide sales through Alcoa International, Inc., 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


BUILDINGS: Colonnade Park Apartment 
OWNER: Colonnade Park Realty Co 
ARCHITECT: Mies van der Rohe, Chicago, II! 

BUILDER AND DEVELOPER: Metropolitan Structures, Inc 
ALUMINUM FABRICATOR: Cupples Products Co., St. Louis, Mo 


Newark, N 


Chicago, III 


ALCOA ALUMINU AA 


A. 


THE ARCHITECT'S METAL 


VERTICALLY PIVOTED WINDOW... OPEN 


BUILD IN FUTURE CAPACITY! Republic ELECTRUNITE 
Electrical Metallic Tubing provides an economical 
grounded wiring system with room for future elec- 
trical expansion. By specifying ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. 
in the next larger size, you can build in tomorrow's 
future capacity at a cost no greater than with 
ordinary threaded conduit. Write for information. 














TRUSCON ALUMINUM VISION-VENT Curtain Wall Con- 
struction is a fast, economical method of building. 
Select practically any type of aluminum window. 
VISION-VENT is available with a choice of high-gloss 
panel colors, porcelain enamel, stainless steel, or 
aluminum. Send for data. 
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VERTICALLY PIVOTED WINDOW... CLOSED 


REPUBLIC STEEL LOCKERS meet virtually 
every architectural requirement for good 
planning. Big and roomy interiors are de- 
signed for convenience and comfort. Strong, 
sturdy, steel construction protects valuables 
and clothing. Bonderized for long service. 














VERTICALLY PIVOTED ALUMINUM WINDOW 
double weatherstripped around vent... 


Rotates a full 360-degrees, and locks automatically in reverse position. 

Cleaning is done simply and safely from the inside. 

Ideal for air conditioned buildings. Window is double weatherstripped around the entire vent perimeter. 
Positive vent corner construction and vinyl sponge frame corner fillers insure a tight seal. 

Fresh air, too. This window is designed to accommodate a down-and-out transom unit or an 
up-and-in hopper vent, or both, using the same outside pivoted frame section around the entire unit. 
There are a minimum of parts to require maintenance. Hardware is white bronze and 

stainless steel. It’s quality constructed throughout, yet economically priced. 

Offers unlimited versatility and design 22d application. 

Give owners and tenants this opportunity to more easily cleaned and sparkling windows. 
Investigate Truscon’s newest—the Vertically Pivoted Aluminum Window, Series 55A. 

Check your telephone book for one of Truscon’s 40 offices, or send coupon. 


— 


| 


WITH HOPPER VENT ‘ WITH\| TRANSOM UN 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. AF-9694-C 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING - CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Please send more information on the following products: 
0 Truscon Vertically Pivoted Aluminum Window 

R & Pp U 3 L l C a T e E L O Republic ELECTRUNITE® Electrical Metallic Tubing 
O Truscon Aluminum VISION-VENT® Curtain Wall 


Werleli Wh ; + Rewge oye Steel Lockers | 
of Stiudard, Stiols and, Stool Prods fy Z 4 
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Another 
gypsum roof deck, 


poured in’27 and 
still in good shape 


today! 


That’s the kind of long and trouble-free service you 
can expect from a Gold Bond Poured Gypsum Roof 
Deck. The natural advantages of gypsum have long 
been recognized by leading architectural and engi- 
neering societies, which set up high standards of 
design for its use in roof decks. Poured gypsum decks have fireproofing 
qualities that give endurance ratings up to two hours; application is easy 
and fast (an experienced crew can pour up 
to 20,000 feet a day); the finished deck is 
light and strong. 

You'll like these advantages of a gyp- Gold Bond 
sum deck, too. Ask your Gold Bond® Repre- BUILDING PRODUCTS 
sentative for full information, or write Dept. 
AF-1260 for free samples and literature. 


step ahead 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, BUFFALO 13, N.Y. f : 
— tomorrov 


Gypsum deck poured in 1927 still gives the Cincinnati Music Hall faithful service today. 
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Reynolds Aluminum “Colorweld* 60” Commercial Roofing and Siding 


Reynolds exclusive ‘‘Colorweld 60” process applies color before embossing, before forming 

.color so tough it retains absolute uniformity. That means better color, first of all... 
clean-lined, clear-textured. And Wider Design Scope is just one advantage of this impor- 
tant New Specification! It means faster production...immediate availability. And it 
brings the cost of color down to only a few pennies per square foot! Get the full facts on 
this latest advance in rust-free, corrosion-resistant aluminum roofing and siding. Call 
any Reynolds sales office. Mail the coupon now for your copy of new Color Brochure! 
Reynolds Metals Company, Richmond 18, Virginia. 
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Choose from 20 Colors in any of the 4 Types Shown 


All in Stucco Embossed, Leathergrained or Mill Finish. Also FIELD ASSEMBLED 
INSULATED WALL SYSTEMS using combinations of these and other forms. 





Reynolds Metals Company, 
Dept. AF-12 
Richmond 18, Virginia 


*Trademark of Reynolds Metals Company Mail this coupon now ! Please send me immediately — new Color Brochure on 
“Colorweld 60’’—complete with accurate reproduction 


of the 20 new colors available 
Name_ _ 


Firm_ 
See Reynolds TV shows: "“HARRIGAN AND SON" 


Strect 
Friday evenings, ""ALL-STAR GOLF" Saturdays, ABC-TV. 
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The best ideas are more exciting 


in CONCrete 


Decorative patterns in concrete give unity 


Hospital, clinic, school, research laboratory—the many activities of the néw Stanford Medical Center require 

7 separate buildings. To bring this complex into one harmonious whole, ingenious use has been made of 

modern concrete. Precast grilles provide a strong light-and-shadow pattern over large areas. They also set a design 
theme which is repeated in bold relief on other concrete surfaces throughout the Center. The elegant beauty 
achieved gives dramatic evidence of concrete’s esthetic versatility and its structural advantages. Today, 


more than one architect is acquiring a reputation through the creative uses of modern concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION { national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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Stanford University Medical Center, Palo Alto, California, Architect: 


Buff-toned concrete of Medical Center 

harmonizes with older Stanford University 

buildings. The grille motif is repeated in 

columns, spandrels, mullions and plant 

boxes. Grilles shield east and west facades, ett 

corridors and patients’ private gardens. ee a 
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Edward Durell Stone, New York, N.Y. Structural Engineers: Pregnoff & Matheu, San Francisco, 


California 
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Architects, Nevin & Morgan, Louisville 


... Saves on installation 


...cuts down on running costs 


Resounding is the only word for the chorus of “‘ayes” 
in favor of the Acme air conditioning system now 
comfort cooling the Carver School of Missions & 
Social Work at the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Roy B. Sanders, mechanical contractor, is an old 
““Acme hand’, having installed Acme units in the 
Kentucky State Police Barracks and Municipal Build- 
ing, Frankfort General Hospital, Louisville, in addi- 
tion to this job. And according to Roy “Acme is 
outstanding because it comes in smaller packages than 
any other equipment of comparable efficiency . . . it’s 
simple to handle, simple to install. In fact, counting 





materials and man hours, Acme saves me about 10% 
on installation.” 

E. R. Ronald, consulting engineer, states ““Acme 
equipment easily fits the architectural specifications 
we have to follow and we consider it the equal of any 
more publicized unit in the country.” 

And the end consumer? Michael L. Speer, Director 
of Administration for the School says “Acme couldn't 
be surpassed for a private institution such as Carver 
School. It supplies a maximum of comfort with a mini- 
mum of operation. It cuts down on running costs.” 

Why not join the ranks? There’s an Acme sales 
engineer near you who'll be happy to “sign you up”. 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN e GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 
MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT SINCE 1919 











Forestone Fissured Texture Acoustical Tile 








SUDDENLY IT’S QUIET! 


Whenever you’re in a quiet room —look up. If there is a 
beautifully textured acoustical ceiling, chances are it’s 
Forestone*. The sounds you never hear are absorbed by 
Forestone. This deep-etched woodfiber tile meets Class C 
requirements of Federal Specification SS-A-118b... 
exclusive Biotox processing protects it against termites, 
mildew and mold. Forestone is available in four distinc- 
tive textures for all types of installations including ceiling 
boards for grid systems. Refer to Sweet’s File or call your 
Simpson Certified Acoustical Contractor (look under 
Acoustical Materials in the Yellow Pages) for full infor- 
mation. Write for folder: Simpson, 2009H Washington 
Bldg., Seattle 1, Washington. 





Tone. quiets rooms .. . beautifully 


SAC-08/3452 *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.- U.S. Pat. No. 2,791,289 


RELY ON SIMPSON— QUALITY SINCE 1895 
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CRYSTALITE aaa 


: | Latest available figures—publisher’s statements to the 
Bondable, Whitest White Audit Bureau of Circulations—show the following paid 
Highly Reflective Marble circulation averages for the first six mon’hs of 1960: 


(cuts air conditioning expense) 
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Sparkling white Crystalite makes a beautiful built-up roof—yet FORUM 61,743 
costs very little more than the cheapest aggregates. Crystalite is 

foley Teoh Z-to Mol ololarel late bal (-tolo late Macccohiiile Mulchi-te(el Mulch hiclaic lee 
Crystalite is a hard, nonporous limestone marble 


. P/A 43,837 
It will not crumble, : : 
rN i-lalelgehi-Meld i I 


~ ' 
change color. Because RECORD 37,176 


of its heat reflective . 
properties, air conditioning “Ss 
expense is greatly reduced. 


Crystalite, clean, dry and ready FORUM’s circulation leadership isn’t new; it has led the 
ip ped ako seme oo Nene eee: | architectural magazines in ¢irculation ever since 1935. 
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Twenty-five years of continuous leadership is no accident 
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Time & Life Bldg. 
Rockefeller ‘Center 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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| Architectural Forum/the magazine of building 


"Write for Complete Information, Samples and Prices 


* | 
‘, BLACK WHITE LIMESTONE CO. ’ 
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ap eed Offices: 
540 Michigan Avenue 
| Chicsen 11, Illinois 





Big SWiheg by Ceayapots  NUMINUM POOLS 


BY CHESTER, ONLY POOL WARRANTED AGAINST CRACKS, LEAKS, RUST 


Midwest Swim Club pool by 
Chester, opened in Summer 
of 1960. “‘Z” shape pro- 
vides two official racing 
courses, 25 meter and 25 
yd., plus intermediate sec- 
tion and separate diving 
bay. Complete with Chester 
DIAVAC Filter requiring no 
filter room; deck-level; pre- 
wired, piped, and valved. 











Any man specifying a pool, projecting its useful life in swimming inum-ma nesium-man anese alloy. Weided joints are perman- 
years against dollar investment, could arrive at no choice other ently water-tight. ~ pool git eee 
4 ” : : ¢ Economical to install because prefabrication minimizes labor on 
o en Se ome en - - reer repomagpenatag site. Exclusive built-in overflow and recirculating ducts also 
install, and the first pool in history warranted against rust, cracks, eliminate costly field piping. 
and leaks. e Costs least to maintain. No cracks or leaks, virtually no main- 
e Indoor and outdoor pools in Olympic and A.A.U. standard sizes tenance. Full life actually unpredictable since the earliest, now 
or custom-designed for clubs, municipalities, parks, hotels, in- in their eighth year, are as good as new. 


stitutions, and schools. Unaffected by settling and soil shifts, self-supporting. Durably 


engineered by specialists for 16 years in aluminum and arch- 


e Most versatile. Can be installed even on rooftops where weight itectural fabrication — tanks, weldments, crane booms, pedes- 
factors preclude a pool of conventional type. Indoors, costs up trian bridges. : : 
to ¥% less than traditional ceramic type. Yes, when architects, consulting engineers, and pool club com- 


mittees consider these exclusive advantages, more and more they 
Assembied in a few days from factory-fabricated battleship-thick decide on Chester, the only all-aluminum pool, field-proved to 


plate sections, not of ordinary aluminum but of rugged alum- give more swimming time per dollar than any other. 


Write for literature and address of o CH E STE R PRO DUCTS, Inc. 


pool near you. Also Diavac Filter. 





DEPT. A, BELLE AVE. AND B&O R.R., HAMILTON, OHIO 
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YAMASAKI 
designs in precast white concrete to create a 


structure of geometric beauty at Wayne State University. 
The facade consists of load-bearing reinforced concrete 
“trees” of exposed quartz aggregate and ATLAS WHITE 


portland cement. 


These 40-foot 
panels are 
ee ays Ave on repeated 120 


times around 
the building, 
welded to 
double ‘T” 


prestressed 


College of Education Building, Wayne State University, Detroit. Architects: Minoru Yamasaki & Asso- 
ciates, Birmingham, Michigan. Engineers: Ammann & Whitney, New York. Contractor: O. W. Burke 
Co., Detroit. Panel Fabricator: Aggregate Surfaces, Inc., Dearborn. Dealer: The Boomer Co., Detroit. CO Nn C rete bea | ] 1S. 


0 Creative architects are today expressing their ideas in 
precast concrete, a material that offers design freedom 
and construction economy. Any size, shape, color or 
texture can be specified and installation is fast, simple, 
trouble-free. For information on white portland cement 
in precast concrete, write 

Universal Atlas, 100 Park Universal Atlas Cement (iss) 


' Division of 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. United States Steel 


WF-49 






Mr. John Collinson, President, Collinson Construction Co., Midland, Michigan. His furniture is Steelcase 1300 Series. 
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We translate your idea ! 2x sst srs ince tocoumot we 


conceived by the architect and designer as part of an overall design concept. Translated into 
office furniture by Steelcase, the concept was crystallized into the attractive, distinctively different 
office you see here. This “creative collaboration” is one of the ways we can help you serve your 


clients. Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan; Canadian Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 


Upon request: Complete information on how we team with architects and interior designers to create effective furniture and offices. Address Dept. A. 


STEELCASE IN ©® 
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RUBEROID’S TIME TESTED SPECIAL BITUMEN 


MIDDLE RIVER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Baltimore 
County, Md. 
ARCHITECT: Fisher, Nos, Campbell & Associates, 
Baltimore 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Jos. F. Hughes & Co., Baltimore 
ROOFING CONTRACTOR: Warren-Ehret Co., Baltimore 
RUBEROID SPECIFICATIONS: 1374 squares, 203A 





heads the class in roof protection 





Applied 28 years ago—still in service. The 
Atcomac Elementary School, Accomac, Virginia—a 
typical example of economy and durability with 
RUBEROID roofing. This Special Bitumen job, done 
in 1932, is a four ply 15# Asphalt Felt, Bitumen and 
gravel surface on one inch of insulation. 











The RUBEROID Co. 
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Long roof life and RUBEROID Special Roofing Bi- 
tumen are synonymous. Proven time and again on 
jobs like the Accomac School, Special Bitumen is 
today’s choice for tomorrow’s weather-tight, main- 
tenance free, built-up roof. 

The plus values of durability and an engineered 
application by a RUBEROID Approved Roofer are 
your assurances of quality this year, next year and 
for many years to come. It’s a combination that 
can’t be topped in the built-up roofing industry. 

Specify RUBEROID Special Roofing Bitumen on 
yournext project and get those extra yearsof roof life. 

For detailed RUBEROID Specification Data, write 
to: The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
36, New York. 
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You can now specify windows of sturdy, lasting stainless 
steel—at a cost much lower than you may think. Reason? 
Manufacturers now ro/l- form windows from Allegheny Stain- 
less and pass the fabrication economies on to you. 

In actual bidding recently, the price of roll-formed 
Allegheny Stainless windows averaged only about 10% 
higher than another non-stainless metal. 

Vital to architecture, durability and compatibility are 
inherent in Allegheny Stainless. It never requires chemical 
films for surface protection, and virtually cleans itself with 


normal rainfall. Because of an amazing resistance to corro- 
wsw 7296 





Strong, durable, lower in cost 








sive atmospheres, the brightness and freedom-from-pitting 
of Allegheny Stainless are recorded history; yet different 
patterns, textures and colors make news each day. 

Stainless steel windows—of all-welded design and tubular 
construction—are available in Allegheny Stainless Types 
202 and 302. 

Include Allegheny Stainless in your design-thinking now. 
Learn how you can get the quality of stainless steel windows 
for much less than you think. For additional facts, and 
manufacturers’ names, write to Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Dept. B-12. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


Export distribution: AIRCO INTERNATIONAL 


EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS... EVERY HELP IN USING IT 












Architects for the new Massachusetts Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield building in Boston used 
versatile Mo-Sai precast facing in several 
imaginative ways that combine function and 
beauty. Since Mo-Sai can be precast under 
precise factory controls in virtually any size 
and shape, Mo-Sai fascia units not only cover 
the bold exterior structural columns, but also 
house ducts for the high velocity hot and 
cold air system. The Mo-Sai built-in anchor 
straps were ramset to the concrete columns. 
Mo-Sai spandrels and sills were cast in varying 
“V” and inverted “V” shapes for design 
effect and sun control. It would have been 
very difficult for the architects to achieve the 
unique design effect of this building with 

any other material. 

Massachusetts Blue Cross-Blue Shield Office Building, Boston, Massachusetts 


Associated architects: Anderson, Beckwith & Haible and Paul Rudolph 
General Contractor: George A. Fuller Co. 
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precast facing provides 
unequalled design flexibility 


for imaginative architects 
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MO-SAI INSTITUTE, INC. 


BADGER CONCRETE CO. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
BUEHNERS AND CO. Mesa, Arizona 
CAMBRIDGE CEMENT STONE COMPANY 

Allston 34, Massachusetts 
ECONOMY CAST STONE CO. Richmond 7, Virginia 
GEORGE RACKLE & SONS CO. Cleveland 5, Ohio 
GOODSTONE MFG. CO. Rochester 2], New York 
HARTER MARBLECRETE STONE CO. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
OLYMPIAN STONE CO., INC. Seattle 7, Washington 
OTTO BUEHNER & CO. Salt Lake City 6, Utah 
P. GRASSI-AMERICAN TERRAZZO CO. 

South San Francisco, California 
SOUTHERN CAST STONE, INC. Knoxville, Tennessee 
LIMITED Manitoba, Canada 
jOSAIC CORP. Dallas 22, Texas 
CO. New Haven 3, Connecticut 
BELL CO. Greensboro, N.C. - Miami 47, Florida 
RACKLE CO. Houston 20, Texas - 
Albuquerque, NewMexico 

TORONTO CAST STONE CO., LID. Toronto, Ontario 
WAILES PRECAST CONCRETE CORP. Los Angeles, California 
WILSON CONCRETE CO. Omaha 7, Nebraska 











Photographs by: Joseph W. Molitor 
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= Explosion of pride = 


Forgive FORUM one burst of vanity. After 
this, we will be modest once more. 

The spark that set off our momentary ex- 
plosion of ego was a recent preference survey 
among America’s standout architects, the 
492 whose work was important enough to be 
published in any of the three major architec- 
tural magazines during the past three years. 

The preference? Better than 2 to 1 said 
“the magazine where I’d most like to see my 


ee > : 
.rchitectural Forum 


the magazine of building 


work in print is Architectural FORUM.” 

Another reason for our pride : among these 
492 you'll find the architects of such great 
1960 buildings as New York’s Union Carbide 
Building, Denver’s Hilton Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco’s John Hancock Building, and the De- 
troit headquarters for Reynolds Metals. 

All of which are sparkling examples of the 
brilliant $670 billion building boom coming 
in this decade—Coming? Already started. 


published by Time Inc. 
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LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD ee ae 
BUILDING TOLEDO, OHIO | 


Here is the first major office building built in AE. ia . 
Toledo in 30 years. It is the 15-story, air- 

conditioned executive headquarters for the [i Thebel 1 ||| | sj 
Libbey-Owens‘Ford Glass Company. The 

building opened for occupancy early in 1960. 

It has stimulated considerable new construc- 

tion in downtown Toledo. 
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The 120-foot-square, free-standing build- 
ing occupies a block-long site. Its superstruc- 

| ture overhangs the lobby floor, and its column 
supports rest in the center of a landscaped, 
terrazzo plaza. The basement which extends 
beneath the plaza contains the automated 
accounting equipment, stock room and serv- 
ice departments. L-O-F executive offices 
occupy the seven upper floors. Rental of re- 
maining space has been about 90% completed. 





Not only is this building an outstanding 

example of modern commercial architecture, 

} itis also a provocative (and practical) exhibit 
of architectural ideas in glass. 





CURTAIN WALLS of 7 hermopane® insulating glass windows (with Parallel- 
O-Grey® as the outer panes) and Vitrolux® glass spandrels are glazed 
in continuous neoprene gaskets. (See Construction Notes inside.) 


) ArcuiTects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, New York City 


GENERAL Contractor: George A. Fuller Co., New York City 


Invitation—Should your travels take you to Toledo, we invite you 
to come and see the Libbey-Owens:Ford Building. You'll find 
| dozens of creative ideas on every floor. 
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LOBBY FLOOR has a perimeter wall of 4” twin-ground Parallel- ELEVATOR LOBBIES on each floor have handsome L-O-F 
O-Plate® panels, each measuring 66” x 240’. Walls of service Tuf-flex® Doors, 34” thick. Tuf-flex is polished plate glass 
core (which contains elevator shafts) are glass mosaic, consisting that has been heat tempered for extra strength. 


of four million pieces of specially made “‘tesserae”’. 
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have floor-to-ceiling windows of Thermopane insulating 
isis glass for employe comfort and for air-conditioning 
A Weer economy. It also effectively muffles outside noise. 
ts Parallel-O-Grey in the outer panes reduces glare, helps 
dissipate solar heat. Vertical Venetian blinds provide 

| | additional sun control when needed. 


\ MAIN RECEPTION AREA (and all perimeter offices) 
¥ 








MOVABLE OFFICE PARTITIONS are topped by twin- 
ground Parallel-O-Plate glass which permits aluminum 
grid, luminous ceilings to merge inside areas for a feel- 
x ea Nebie . « ing of greater spaciousness. 
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PRESIDENT’S OFFICE has commanding view 
of the city. Walls opposite the Thermopane 
window walls are teak, matching the teak desk. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTES — Mechanized window-washing platforms, using the building’s 
vertical mullions as tracks, were used to move the 1,120 units of Thermopane and 16,560 sq. ft. 
of Vitrolux spandrels into position. Continuous neoprene gaskets were used for glazing the units 


into place, the first time this method has been used in a high-rise office building in the U.S. 
Gasket is factory assembled to fit extruded aluminum curtain wall frame and the glass. It is 
essentially an H section. The outside channel fits over the sash, and the inside channel fits over 
the edges of the glass. A wedge-shaped filler strip provides great holding power and resilient, 
leakproof seal. No cleanup, painting or other finishing is required. Damaged glass or panel 
sections can easily be replaced. Takes only minutes. 


DIRECTORS’ ROOM is divided into a lounge and a conference area 
by ascreen of Parallel-O-Grey glass. Glass is tempered and laminated 
to 4” thickness. Specially made conference table is 2344’ x 7’. 
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EXECUTIVE DINING ROOM overlooks the Maumee River, Toledo’s ““Gateway To The Sea”. Though the 
outer pane in the 7hermopane windows is Parallel-O-Grey glass, the colors of objects seen through it are true. 


WASHROOMS have a large mirror wall made of L‘OF | 
Parallel-O-Plate, whichis twin-ground for truest reflection. | 


LEGAL OFFICES have privacy-giving, translucent 
Rough Plate partitions which separate them from 
adjacent secretarial area. This area, in turn, is sepa- 
rated from the corridor by L-O-F Rough Plate. Light 
flows through both partitions to daylight the corridor. 


For information on L*O-F products, refer to Sweet’s Architectural File 26-A, 
or call your L-O-F Distributor or Dealer (listed under ‘‘Glass’” in the Yellow 
Pages). Or write to L-O-F, Libbey-Owens:Ford Building, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-:FORD a Gneat Name in Glass TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE: Louis 
Sullivan (by Albert Bush-Brown); Walter 
Gropius (by James Marston Fitch); Eric Men- 
delsohn (by Wolf Von Eckardt); Richard Neu- 
tra (by Esther McCoy); and Oscar Niemeyer 
(by Stamo Papadaki). Five volumes. Pub- 
lished by George Braziller, Inc., 215 Park Ave. 
S., New York, N.Y. 130 pp. each. 7/2” x 10!/4”. 
Illus. $4.95 each. 


George Braziller, the remarkable publish- 
er of capsuled art, has been bringing out 
monographs on the “Masters of World 
Architecture” faster than the critics could 
review them: after a somewhat uneven, 
first series of biographies of Wright, Mies 
van der Rohe, Le Corbusier, Aalto, Nervi, 
and Gaudi (all of which appeared six 
months ago—Forum, Apr. ’60), now comes 
a new batch on Sullivan, Gropius, Mendel- 
sohn, Neutra, Niemeyer. It is all very 
impressive, and the literary quality of 
the monographs, at least, is definitely 
improving. 

One reason that Braziller has been able 
to shoot these books out at such breakneck 
speed is that most of his authors have 
written on their subjects before: Stamo 
Papadaki is an old Niemeyer hand; James 
Fitch has tackled Gropius in the past— 
most recently in ForuM (May ’60), in an 
article which forms the basis of this book; 
Esther McCoy is thoroughly familiar with 
Neutra’s work; and Albert Bush-Brown 
has long written and read about the 
modern movement. Only Wolf Von Eck- 
ardt, public information director for the 
A.LA., is a relative newcomer to this 
field; but being a good writer, he produced 
the most readable monograph in this new 
crop—the one on Eric Mendelsohn. 

All these biographical sketches are use- 
ful, handsome, and well-illustrated. Unlike 
the first series, which presented some 
authors who equated serious scholarship 
with total unintelligibility, most of these 
new books are unpretentious and clearly 
written. The sole exception, possibly, is 
Stamo Papadaki’s monograph on Nie- 
meyer: while not at all pretentious, it reads 
the way Papadaki talks—which is utterly 
delightful and, on the whole, incompre- 
hensible. Sample: “The sculptural, varie- 
gated landscapes of Brazil, a climate 
which demands a minimum of technologi- 
cal assistance, a way of life which depends 
on a presence rather than on an ambigu- 
ous flux of becoming, and a people with a 
rich emotional capacity which in its out- 
ward form becomes lyric poetry while its 
inner form bends toward archetypes — 
these may explain some facets of the 
flowering of the new Brazilian architec- 
ture.” All these “may explain” things to 
Mr. Papadaki, but they leave the reader 
reeling in ambiguous flux. 

So much for the literary quality of this 
Series. What about these books as serious 
works of criticism? The trouble, here, is 
that each monograph is a separate book, 
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and each author is trying, in a sense, to 
make the case for “his boy.” (This does 
not apply to Sullivan or Gaudi, who are 
running unopposed.) As a result, the 
series as a whole contains numerous con- 
tradictions: Bush-Brown says, for ex- 
ample, that Gropius “naively insisted that 
utilitarian expedience and economy .. . be 
declared in bald and mechanistic displays 
of raw technology”; whereas Fitch says 
that Gropius “was no blindly uncritical 
worshiper of technology” even in the early, 
revolutionary phase of the modern move- 
ment, and quotes him as saying that 
“mechanized work is lifeless, proper only 
to the lifeless machine”— which is just 
about what Sullivan said in his Kinder- 
garten Chats. There is nothing whatever 
wrong with conflicting ideas and state- 
ments; the point is that such conflicts 
would have been made more interesting— 
and might, indeed, have been resolved— 
if these had not been separate books but 
contributions to a single, great, critical 
debate. Still, now that the cases have been 
made for 11 of the great nsters in 
George Braziller’s attractive collection, 
such a critical debate might be easier to 
conduct in the future. 


FEDERAL CREDIT AND PRIVATE HOUSING. 
The Mass Housing Financing Dilemma. By 
Charles M. Haar. Published by McGraw Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
408 pp. 512” x 8144”. $12.50. 


This is the latest volume in ACTION’s 
series of authoritative housing and com- 
munity development studies made under 
a Ford Foundation grant. Author Haar 
is a Harvard law professor, and his ap- 
proach to the FHA and VA credit guar- 
antee programs is thorough, realistic, 
and dispassionate. Punctuating and pep- 
pering his text are many pointed ques- 
tions, typical of an investigator’s effort 
to ascertain the facts or calculated to 
compel a reader to consider which alter- 
native position he would take on certain 
unresolved issues. 

Haar calls mortgage insurance “ a re- 
markable social invention . . . but insur- 
ance with a difference.” Fire, life, and 
other forms of insurance can be based 
on reliable actuarial tables, appropriate 
premiums charged (and the amount of in- 
surance coverage revised at any time to 
correspond to altered circumstances). But 
mortgage insurance, he notes, “has only 
comparatively crude means of making 
valid predictions; there is as yet insuf- 
ficient experience for valid actuarial com- 
putation of premiums. For, what the FHA 
(as well as VA) is in fact undertaking 
is no less than to insure home lenders 
against the downward swing of the busi- 


continued on page 148 
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rolling steel service doors 
doc-port® rolling steel pier doors 
automatic rolling fire doors 
pygmee® rolling counter doors 
rolling steel grilles 


Details in Sweet's or write for catalog. 


Walter Balfour & Co. Inc. 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
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Steel pipe building frames 
make a strong 
structure lighter 



























































Swiss Fabricating, Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa., saves money 
for customers by using USS National Butt-Welded 
Steel Pipe for low-cost, quickly-erected building frames. 
This particular building will house an automobile sales 
agency consisting of a show room, parts and service 
departments and a body shop. The building is 350’ long 
with 80’ clear span steel pipe trusses. 

Steel pipe is strong, yet it’s light enough to cut the 
weight of a structural frame by approximately one- 
third. In a test performed on a 60’ clear span building 
designed to support 65 pounds per square foot roof load, 
a load of more than 182 pounds per square foot was 
safely handled through uniform loading. Deflection at 
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the peak was 2°44”. 

Because steel pipe is light-weight, shipping costs are 
low. It also cuts maintenance costs, because there’s 
less surface area. Less to clean. Less to paint. 

USS National Butt-Welded Steel Pipe is ideal for 
many structural applications in buildings such as: 
trusses, columns, posts, scaffolds, towers, frames. It is 
available in sizes 44” thru 4” from your local National 
Tube Distributor. 

For additional information, write National Tube 
Division, United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Ask for Bulletin #2, entitled “Pipe 


for Mechanical and Structural Applications.” 
USS and National are registered trademarks 


Seer 


This mark tells you a product is made 
of modern, dependable Steel. 


National Tube 
Division of 
United States Steel 


Columbia-Geneva Steel Division, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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In new churches, wood provides soul-stirring beauty, ideal acoustics, limitless 
design freedom—all at substantially lower cost. Good reason for the present 
prevalence of wood in church construction. Floyd Comstock, architect. 




















Because economy is a basic consideration in design 


for new answers...look to WOOD 
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Long-term economy is implicit in the durability of wood. Mellowing 
with age and exposure, wood gives homes and other structures 
lasting character for fewer dollars. Ratcliff & Ratcliff, architects. 


The more wood you use in a school, the more good school you build for each 





With most building materials, today’s high costs of con- 
struction can severely restrict your freedom of design. But 
not when you choose wood, so economically applicable to 
many types of structures. 


Wood is versatile. Wood is dependable. Wood is always in 
ready supply, familiar to workmen, easily workable and 
portable . . . offering on-the-job time savings that mean 
money. New methods of preassembly, new finishes and 
preservatives make possible even further economy. And, 
over all, only wood offers so much natural beauty and 
decorative richness, giving your design a look of luxury 
far beyond the project budget. 


For more information on designing with wood, write to: 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Wood Information Center, 1319 18th St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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for freedom of design, 





tax dollar. Many of America’s most successful new school designs have been 
inspired and made possible by wood construction. Peter Kump, architect. 
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CLOSED CELL STRUCTURE 
KEEPS ROOFMATE DRY 


That's why the insulating efficiency 


stays high permanently; why Roofmate 
keeps heat, water, moisture out, 


regardless of weather conditions. 


Roofmate* doesn’t soak up water. The mil- 
lions of tiny non-interconnecting air cells in 
Roofmate provide high water resistance. This 
insulation can even act as its own moisture 
vapor barrier, eliminating the need for a sepa- 
rate vapor barrier. Water and moisture vapor 
won’t pass through or build up inside Roof- 
mate. 


Roofmate has a rigid core of expanded poly- 
styrene foam (Styrofoam®), enclosed in 
asphalt-laminated Kraft paper. The closed- 
cell structure of the foam core bars water and 
moisture vapor entry so effectively that foam 
of this type is used as unsinkable flotation 
material for floating docks! This same water 
resistance makes Roofmate a permanently 
effective insulating material. 


Low “C” factor gives Roofmate maximum 
insulating efficiency with minimum thickness. 
This lightweight material is strong and rigid, 
too, spanning fluted steel decks without 
danger of cracking. In addition, the high 
moisture vapor resistance of Roofmate re- 
duces the possibility of blistering. 


Roofmate can be bonded to any conventional 
deck—poured concrete, pre-cast panels, 
poured gypsum, wood, steel—and the built-up 


roof can be applied directly over it using any 
of the conventional hot-applied systems. 


The advantages offered by Roofmate add up 
to quick, casy installation for the contractor, 
long, trouble-free service life for the owner, 
and dependable, economical performance 
which the architect can plan on with confi- 
dence. For more information about Roof- 
mate, contact the nearest Dow sales office, or 
write THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, 
Michigan, Plastics Sales Dept. 1702LH-12. 


“Trademark 


Other Dow Building Products 


STYROFOAM®-—Long lasting insulation for 
cavity walls; an effective insulating base for plas- 
ter and wallboard. Low “K” factor, resistant to 
water and water vapor. 


SCORBORD® (pat. applied for)—Superior mois- 
ture-resistant insulation for foundation perime- 
ters, slab floors. Pre-scoring speeds installation. 


SARALOY® 400—Durable, elastic 
flashing material that’s cut to size 
right on the job, conforms to irregu- 
lar shapes, bonds to most common 
construction materials. 


POLYFILM®—High-quality poly- ‘ 
ethylene film for use as vapor 
barrier or dust stop. 





See “The Dow Hour of Great Mysteries’’ on TV 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY + MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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OVERHEAD 
DOORS 


UNION HONEYCOMB sandwich 
cores give exceptional strength, 
rigidity and durability to door 
panels. Impregnated paper 
HONEYCOMB resists moisture, 
decay, pests and fungi. The air 
sealed in each HONEYCOMB cell 
insulates against cold or heat. 
Lighter weight means lower 
freight costs, speedier handling— 
and important savings. Versatile 
UNION HONEYCOMB can be bonded 
to a wide variety of facing mate- 
rials for service and eye appeal. 

Send for free booklet illustrat- 
ing UNION HONEYCOMB’S many 
uses and advantages. 
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UNION-CAMP 


HONEYCOMB 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
233 Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y., Dept. AG 
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ness cycle if, when, and to the extent 
that, it does come... .” 

“If the power to tax is the power to 
destroy,” Haar observes, “then conversely 
the power to grant credit involves the 
power to create and divert.” But in shap- 
ing an intricate array of federal-housing 
credit programs, he notes, consideration 
must be given to precise aims or objec- 
tives and to the question of whose inter- 
ests will be served most: “Those of gov- 
ernment, the consumers, the producers, 
and financiers of housing and housing 
equipment? This is further complicated 
by the fact that these are not unitary 
groups. Which of their separate aims do 
we wish to achieve, which is the desired 
mix—and which goals, under existing in- 
stitutions and pressures, are possible?” 

Haar also debunks real estate and home- 
building industry efforts to dress the gov- 
ernment’s FHA and VA activities in a 
“free enterprise” cloak, while attacking its 
public-housing activities as socialistic. “If 
the implications of federal-credit pro- 
grams are to be clearly understood, it is 
essential to accept that the housing pro- 
gram is not being provided by free enter- 
prise in a free market. Indeed, its very 
success is due to the availability of mort- 
gage funds which have not had to measure 
up to all the usual free-market considera- 
tions of risk and the competitive yields 
of other investments. To plead for a 
businesslike mortgage insurance system 
is a perfectly plausible position; but to 
go on to characterize existing FHA and 
VA programs as examples of private 
enterprise to be preserved against any 
extension to welfare programs is a Humpty 
Dumpty use of words. Government inter- 
vention through FHA and VA represents 
a facilitation subsidy, and it must be 
clearly recognized as such. The tendency 
to see in FHA a piece of private enter- 
prise also leaves its mark on internal 
policy. It produces a resistance to special 
programs—for the elderly, minority, or 
low-income groups—on the ground that 
these ‘social welfare’ schemes distort the 
free-market pattern of operations. Such 
reasoning confuses both the purpose and 
functioning of the federal agencies. The 
essential issue is whether home mortgages 
need or deserve this tpye of subsidy—the 
diversion of capital from its natural free 
market channels—more than do other 
sectors of the economy. And any argument 
for the continuation or extension of these 
programs must be based on specific social 
goals and not on a misunderstanding of 
the economic issues.” 

Government programs facilitated a re- 
markable increase in suburban home own- 
ership since the war, Haar notes, but 
simultaneously “endangered the future 
existence of the American city. ... The 
great rise in home ownership, therefore, 
is not wholly due to the exercise of pri- 
vate-market consumer sovereignty ... 
it is government intervention. . . . Hence, 
it does not seem to be ‘undue’ interposi- 
tion of the government to bring about a 


redress toward rental tenure through 
fresh government action or its withdrawal 
from the home-ownership sector.” 

In the closing chapter of this excellent 
and complete analysis of all the credit- 
guarantee aspects of FHA and VA, Haar 
refrains from making recommendations. 
In lawyerlike fashion, instead he offers 
a collection of conclusions, and he outlines 
various changes that could be instituted, 
depending on what aims or purposes Con- 
gress wants to achieve through these 
programs in the future, or which groups 
it wants to assist to the possible exclusion 
of other groups. 


COORDINATED SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
PLANNING. Edited by John R. Boice, David 
Fromm & Don Kenny. Published by New 
School Planning Laboratory, School of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 
84 pp. 82” x 11”. Illus. $2.50. 


The 1959 School Building Institute held 
at Stanford University brought together 
a@ group of leading architects, educators, 
planners, and industry representatives, 
and asked them to share their thoughts 
on the problems of coordinating school 
and community planning. This book, a col- 
lection of 15 assorted essays, is the result 
of their confrontation. It is not, unfor- 
tunately, particularly well edited, but has 
the great virtue of existing as an illumi- 
nating research document in this shadowy 
corner of school building study. 


FOOD SERVICE IN INDUSTRY AND INSTITU- 
TIONS. By John W. Stokes. Published by Wm. 
Cc. Brown Co., Dubuque, lowa. 261 pp. 8%” x 
1144”. Illus. $8. 


A compresenhive and amply illustrated 
text on mass feeding in hospitals, schools, 
colleges, and industrial plants, from lay- 
out to cost control, by a recognized man- 
agement consultant in the food-service 
field. 


RESIDENTIAL RENEWAL IN THE URBAN 
CORE. By Chester Rapkin and William G. 
Grigsby. Published by the University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 3436 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia 4, Pa. 132 pp. 534” x &/”. $3.75. 


More of an economic report than a 
book, this slender volume is an analysis 
of the 1957-1970 demand for housing in 
downtown Philadelphia, and more specifi- 
cally in Washington Square East, the so- 
called Society Hill redevelopment project 
area. The local market information with 
which the report abounds—there are few 
places where it can be opened without 
being confronted with a statistical table 
—will serve no purpose outside of Phila- 
delphia, except in so far as it may serve 
as a guide to other cities for conducting 
similar studies. END 
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lobby in the new 
building of The New York 

mes to reflect the dig- 
nity and stature of one 
of the world’s great 
_ Newspapers. 


| Solution: 


A 20’ x 27’ feature wall 
of beautiful easy-to-care- 
for Picwood Formica® 

laminated plastic with 
- bronze divider strips. 
Construction details on 
reverse side of this page. 


Architects: 


Eggers & Higgins 


Write Formica, 


Dept. A-4, Cincinnati 32, Ohio, for 
Form 796 full color brochure of 
commercial interiors. 
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Construction Details for 





FORMIcaz’ Feature Wall 


Laminated Plastic 
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Centennial High School, Circle Pines, Minn. Architects: Ames-Crommett & Associates 


Two years ago, Armstrong introduced 
the first time-design-rated acoustical 
ceiling tile—Acoustical Fire Guard. Today... 








ARMSTRONG 


ANNOUNCES ANOTHER 


SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENT 
IN FIRE-RETARDANT 
CEILINGS 







































































THE FIRST 

AND ONLY 
TIME-DESIGN-RATED 
ACOUSTICAL LAY-IN 
CEILING 
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Now there is no more economical way to get rated fire protec- 
tion plus excellent acoustical qualities. It also offers the 
advantages of complete accessibility, dry installation, insurance 


savings, and beauty. 


Once or twice in every decade, a company will develop a really 
new building product—a product that completely overhauls the 
industry’s thinking. Two years ago, Armstrong did it with 
Acoustical Fire Guard tile. Since then, millions of feet of this 
tile have been installed. 





Acoustical Fire Guard meets the nation’s strictest fire codes 
and eliminates the need for costly intermediate protection 
between a suspended acoustical ceiling and steel structural 
members. It has saved builders up to six weeks’ construction 
time and up to 30 cents per square foot construction cost. 





The new Acoustical Fire Guard lay-in ceiling system goes a 
giant step further. It combines the advantages of the exposed 
grid suspension system (economy, fast installation, complete 
accessibility) with those of a time-design-rated ceiling. 








Hanger splice 





Main tee 





Cross tee 


THIS U.L.-APPROVED 
GRID CEILING SYSTEM 
PROTECTS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
FOR THREE HOURS 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., has given this revolutionary 


ceiling an official beam protection rating of three hours. 


The unique composition of the Fire Guard lay-in unit enables 
it to maintain spanning strength, even when exposed to 
flames and 2000-degree heat for many hours. Ordinary 
acoustical ceiling boards virtually disintegrate under such 
exposure. 


And the grid system is unique, too. Standard grid systems 
would buckle quickly in the heat of the test chamber. This 
buckling would drop the lay-in units, thus exposing the 
structural members to heat and flame. There is no buckling 
with the Acoustical Fire Guard exposed grid system. The 
reason: the expandable joints. (See diagrams.) Both the 
metal members and the lay-in units carry the U.L. Label. 


Like the familiar Acoustical Fire Guard tile, the new lay-in 
system protects the structural components of a building. It 
combines with a floor structure to help check the spread of 
fire by resisting the dangerous transmission of heat from 
one area to another. 


In official U.L. tests, the new system—utilizing nominal 
24” x 48” x %” lay-in units—earned a beam protection rating 
of three hours. Assemblies using bar joist and slab as well 
as beam and steel floor construction earned official U.L. 
floor-ceiling ratings of two hours. 


And in either the new lay-in system or in tiles, Acoustical 
Fire Guard may be used with a variety of construction forms 
to meet building code or insurance rating requirements. 
Variations from tested assemblies which maintain or improve 
the fire-retardant rating have been accepted by local code 
Officials, building inspectors, and rating agencies. 








Acoustical Fire Guard lay-in units can withstand 2000-degree heat 
for prolonged periods. The suspension system is designed to permit 
expansion of metal runners when exposed to intense heat and flame. 
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SAVE MONEY 

AND 
CONSTRUCTION 
TIME 





Excellent for remodeling jobs 














Acoustical Fire Guard lay-in system reduces labor and material 
costs, insurance premiums, maintenance charges—and it speeds 


both new and remodeling projects. 


Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard lay-in ceilings are more eco- 
nomical than other finished ceilings that will provide two- or 
three-hour protection for structural steel. In most cases, they 
will cost even less than ordinary plaster ceilings on metal lath. 


Not only is the cost of the units and the metal members low, 
but labor costs are lower because the large units are easy to 
handle and install. 


Savings do not end with installation. Maintenance is minimized. 
Insurance companies recognize rated fire protection with lower 
premiums on a building and its contents. 

Because there is no messy wet operation which requires exten- 
sive cleanup, this product is ideal for remodeling jobs. Installa- 
tion can be done during or after office or school hours. Stores 
continue to earn revenue during the installation. 


Acoustical Fire Guard helps builders to meet deadlines in 
another way. Other trades (such as carpenters, flooring con- 
tractors, and painters) can be on the job at the same time as 
the acoustical contractor. There is no waiting for wet work to 
dry. This alone can save weeks. When combined with the other 
time-saving advantages of Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard 
lay-in units, the saving can amount to two months or more. 


Large units go in fast and dry 
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Other trades can be on the job Protection cuts insurance rates 
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THE NEW 
ACOUSTICAL 

FIRE GUARD SYSTEM 
ALLOWS 

COMPLETE 
ACCESSIBILITY 


The Acoustical Fire Guard grid supports the panels on all four 


edges. The units can be lifted out for complete access to any 


part of the plenum chamber. 


Because of the maze of pipes, ducts, and electrical equipment 
installed above the suspended ceilings of today’s buildings, 
accessibility has become an important consideration in specifi- 
cations. The only way to gain access through an old-fashioned 
plaster ceiling was by expensive access doors or by breaking 
through the ceiling when an emergency arose. 


The Acoustical Fire Guard exposed grid system provides 100 
per cent accessibility to the areas above the ceiling. Each panel 


is supported on all four edges. Every board can be lifted out in 
seconds. 


The new Acoustical Fire Guard lay-in units are available in two 
nominal sizes: 24” x 24” and 24” x 48”. 


Lift out any units to afford immediate 
accessibility to the plenum chamber 
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Classic has been the most copied design in the history of the 
| NTERIOR ceiling industry —ever since its introduction in 1958 by 
Armstrong. 
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Acoustical Fire Guard lay-in units will soon be available in the 
Fissured design. The attractive fissured surface is a traditional 
choice wherever ceiling appearance is a primary factor. The 
fissures resemble the look of travertine marble. 
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In addition to being an efficient sound absorber, Acoustical 
Fire Guard—because of its density and composition—can be 
used with ceiling-height partitions to minimize room-to-room 
sound transmission problems. 
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And Acoustical Fire Guard’s white surface reflects light evenly, 
without glare. This ceiling has a light reflectance of ‘‘a’”’ 
(over 75%). The exposed surface of the metal suspension 
members is available in two finishes—painted white, to match 
the ceiling boards, and anodized aluminum. Either finish 
contributes to a modern look for an interior. 


Since the Classic and Fissured designs are identical in both 
the lay-in units and the tile, they can be combined in differ- 
ent areas of the same building. 










Architectural designs and 
renderings by Helmut Jacoby 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR (AYmstrong ACOUSTICAL FIRE GUARD CEILINGS 


JOB CONDITIONS 


Acoustical materials shall be installed under conditions as outlined 
in the current bulletin of the Acoustical Materials Association. 


SPECIAL CONDITIONS 


Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard shall be installed only by an 
approved Armstrong acoustical contractor. 


MATERIALS 


a. Acoustical ceilings shall provide (one, two, three) hours’ pro- 
tection for structural steel as rated by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. 


b. Acoustical contractor shall submit, as a part of his bid pro- 
- posal, written substantiation of the rating from Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 


c. Acoustical lay-in units where specified shall be nominal 
(24” x 48", 24” x 24”) x %” in size. Acoustical tile where 
specified shall be 12” x 12” x %” in size with interlocking and 
self-leveling tongue-and-groove edges on four sides. Acousti- 
cal units shall have a factory-applied washable white finish 
with a light reflectance of ‘‘a’’ (over 75%). Acoustical units 
shall be provided in the following surface detail: 


Armstrong Fissured Acoustical Fire Guard—Federal Specifica- 
tions SS-A-118b, Type III, Class A (Incombustible)—Carrying 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Label for Fire-Retardant 
Classification. 


Armstrong Classic Acoustical Fire Guard—Federal Specifica- 


Armstrong District Offices 


ATLANTA 8, GA. 

727 West Peachtree St., N. E. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

200 First Avenue, 

New England Industrial Center, 
Needham Heights 94 
CHARLOTTE 3, N.C. 

1127 East Morehead Street 


CHICAGO 34, ILL. 
6535 West Irving Park Road 


CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 
1057 Meta Drive 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
2975 Superior Avenue 


DALLAS 19, TEXAS 
2727 Oak Lawn Avenue 


DENVER 4, COLO. 
35 West Fifth Avenue 


DETROIT 26, MICH. 
Free Press Building, 
321 Lafayette Avenue, West 


KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 
500 West 26th Street 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
295 Fifth Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
Robinson Building, 
15th and Chestnut Streets 


ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
1919 Hampton Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


1814 Ogden Drive, 
Burlingame, Calif. 


SEATTLE 9, WASH. 
221 Minor Avenue, North 
CANADA 


6911 Decarie Boulevard, 
Montreal 29, Quebec 


tions SS-A-118b, Type IIB, Class A (Incombustible)—Carry- 
ing Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Label for Fire-Retardant 
Classification. 


d. When acoustical lay-in units are specified, suspension system 
shall be Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard exposed grid system 
as shown in the Underwriters’ Laboratories listing of the 
time-design-rated ceilings. Suspension members shall be 
finished in (white, anodized aluminum) and shall be of the 
proper dimension to support the size of Fire Guard lay-in 
units specified. Suspension system shall carry U.L. Inc., Label 
for Fire Retardant Classification. Where acoustical tiles are 
specified, suspension system shall be concealed zee system. 


INSTALLATION 


a. Installation of suspension system. The acoustical contractor 
shall furnish and install (Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard 
exposed grid system, concealed zee system). The system 
shall be installed in the pattern as shown on the drawings. 
The system shall be installed in strict accord with the manu- 
facturer’s recommendation and in such a manner as to 
achieve the specified fire-retardant time-design rating. System 
shall be installed to permit border units of greatest possible 
size. 


b. Installation of acoustical material. The acoustical contractor 
shall install Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard in the types, 
sizes, and surface designs specified above or in the drawings. 
The acoustical units shall be installed in strict accord with 
the manufacturer's recommendations and in such manner 
as to achieve the specified fire-retardant time-design rating. 


NOTE: 


Complete specifications and detailed working drawings are available 
from your Armstrong representative or your approved Armstrong 
acoustical contractor. 
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City design .. . product research... planning philosophy 


BETTER DESIGN FOR RENEWAL 


To improve the quality of urban renewal 
projects, Webb & Knapp Vice President 
William Slayton suggests that developers’ 
bidding be based on design rather than 
land price. 


The successful bidder receives the win- 
ner’s acclaim but soon discovers that his 
high land price imposes a penalty that 
precludes him from producing the kind of 
development that improves the status of 
the art and often in addition prohibits him 
from going ahead because of limited fi- 
nancial return. Although the value of the 
land is but 10 to 20 per cent of the value 
of the completed development, in most 
cases, the additional amount put into the 
land means additional cash; the return re- 
mains the same; the cash investment in- 
creases. 

The solution? Public officials should 
establish a price on the land that repre- 
sents a fair reuse value based upon the 
development proposed by the city and upon 
the factors of location, reputation, etc. 
With the land price permanently fixed, let 
the competing redevelopers submit pro- 
posals on how they would develop the 
project area. The city can then select from 
among the proposers on the basis of the 
design that produces the best development 
for the city. By this means we can assure 
the city of achieving the good design—an 
essential goal of the renewal program— 
and at the same time not penalize the 
developer financially. 


PRODUCT MAKERS CHALLENGED 


In his talk before the annual meeting of 
the Producers’ Council in Chicago, A.I.A. 
President Philip Will Jr. called on the 
building material manufacturers to take 
a broader view of their influence on the 
American scene. 


As the leaders of our building-product 
manufacturers you also have a large part 
of the responsibility to lead us out of what 
has been called “the mess that is man- 
made America” to a more livable, more 
dignified, and more beautiful physical en- 
vironment. 

We desperately need more research. Not 
just product research and technical re- 
search. We also need environmental re- 
search and research about the behavior of 
the people we build for. 

We will soon know how to shoot this 
creature into outer space. But we are far 
from knowing how to utilize efficiently the 
increasingly limited space available to him 
right here in Chicago. 

The challenge is not only to make our 
cities and suburbs a little prettier and 
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to get rid of ugly billboards, wirescapes, 
and hot-dog stands. Or to get us around 
a little faster. It is not only a problem 
of eliminating the still remaining pockets 
of slums and all the social diseases they 
breed. The challenge is the challenge of 
America’s position in the world. 

The decision is largely ours. But we 
cannot drive faster than the capacity and 
the efficiency of the motor permits. The 
motor of building is the building industry. 
Increased performance and efficiency in 
building and rebuilding America is largely 
up to you producers of building materials 
and equipment. We need your support as 
responsible citizens. 

The job is first a political and economic 
one, Politics and economics are the pri- 
mary prerequisite for achieving orderly 
community growth. And if orderly com- 
munity growth is our business, so is 
politics. 

Nor should we consider politics a mere 
spectator sport. The political arena needs 
us—not only on planning, zoning, educa- 
tion and other municipal boards, commis- 
sions, and agencies, but also as political 
delegates, councilmen, mayors, state legis- 
lators, and in Congress and the national 
executive. 

We may not have the votes to put our 
spokesmen and our viewpoint across. But 
we do, or should, have a respected voice 
in a field which is vital to the public 
welfare. Let it be heard loud and clear. 

We also need your support as producers. 

You can render this support in three 
specific areas: 1) product engineering, 
2) product performance, and 3) product 
design. 

America’s building-product manufactur- 
ers have done extremely well in engineering 
their products and publishing the results. 
On the negative side, however, is the in- 
disputable fact that the convenience of 
your catalogues also produces catalogue 
architecture. Repetitive use in building 
after building of predesigned and preman- 
ufactured components produces regrettable 
monotony. It is no accident that for four 
successive years the annual R. S. Reynolds 
Award for the best building utilizing 
aluminum has gone to foreign architects. 
Their fresh designs are not inhibited by 
commonplace catalogue items. 

The answer is largely research—more 
research into greater flexibility, greater 
variety, greater application, and improved 
engineering of your products. 

The problem of product performance is 
even more serious. The courts are getting 
rougher on architects than ever before. 
We are held legally responsible not just 
for design and supervision, but apparently 
for the performance of all materials and 
products which go into our buildings. Lia- 
bility insurance is small solace. 


I speak for all architects, I believe, if 
I tell you it is time that your legal agents 
show the same enthusiasm for the quality 
of your products as your advertising agents. 

Thirdly, design. The quality and the 
appearance of your products control, to a 
large extent, the quality and the appear- 
ance of our environment. The sum total 
of our industrial products constitutes the 
environment of an industrial society. If 
our environment has esthetic shortcom- 
ings—to put it mildly—it is largely be- 
cause, as Kenneth Galbraith has put it, 
industry has excluded and alienated the 
artist. 

We depend on your products. If your 
products are poorly designed, so will be 
our buildings, at least in their details. 

The research, the teamwork, the politi- 
cal support of urban development, the im- 
proved product engineering, the assump- 
tion of liability for your products, and the 
improved design I have mentioned are 
problems and challenges not of the future 
but of this minute. 


PHILOSOPHY VS. PLANNING 


Dr. Mason W. Gross, president of Rutgers 
University, addressed the annual meeting 
of New York’s Regional Plan Association 
on the subject of philosophy vs. planning. 
He found a powerful relationship between 
the two. 


As I see this business of planning, it 
involves at least two elements: in the first 
place nothing can call itself a plan unless 
it is directed toward some definite end 
in view. A plan which isn’t a plan for 
something, or which has no clear objective 
in mind, isn’t a plan at all. 

My second generalization is that most 
planning, consciously or unconsciously, 
operates within a framework of conditions, 
which may or may not be specified, but 
which are undoubtedly accepted by those 
who present the planners with the prob- 
lem. Yet when we turn a problem over 
to our planners, we at once limit the range 
of their planning by laying down certain 
conditions which serve at least to curtail 
their thinking in terms of ideal arrange- 
ments. 

For example, a plan which resulted in 
providing a freer flow of traffic into and 
out of New York City would not be con- 
sidered a plan with a clear end in view, 
unless it were clear that this freer flow 
of traffic were itself good. But obviously 
the mere movement of automobiles through 
a tunnel is not such an end in itself. 

Now I would like to suggest that the 
great majority of the people who are fill- 
ing up our roads today are people who are 
guided by negative motivations. They are 

continued on page 166 
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Steel Fabric reinforces sculptured precast concrete panels 


Chicago’s new Convention and Exposition Center gives: you a 
lot to marvel at. For one thing, you could put Wrigley Field, 
Comiskey Park and Yankee Stadium under its roof. For an- 
other, it is spectacularly beautiful from any angle. 

But only architects, engineers and contractors will fully 
appreciate how some of the ingenious structural and architec- 
tural effects were achieved. So, look closely at the photographs 
and don’t forget the unusual sculptured panels are of precast 
concrete reinforced with USS American Welded Wire Fabric. 

USS American Welded Wire Fabric was also used for 


Rear view of a section of one of the precast reinforced concrete sculptured 
panels showing American Welded Wire Fabric, style 4 x 4—5/5. 


concrete reinforcement of the pan-type floor construction. The 
floor is designed for 400 psi live loads with columns at 60-ft. 
centers. The joists are 14” deep with the top 414” slab rein- 
forced with welded wire fabric sheets. Welded wire fabric 
reinforcement was also used in the construction of the ground 
floor slabs, terrazzo floors and gypsum roof decks. 

USS American Welded Wire Fabric is readily available in a 
variety of styles, sizes, lengths, widths and finishes—in wire 
gauges from 7/0 to 16 and with longitudinal or transverse 
intervals of 2” to 16”. 


This is front view of same section. Each 50 ft. high x 15 to 20 ft. wide panel 
consists of eleven of these sections in a vertical position. 

















in Chicago's McCormick Place Lakefront Exposition Center-— 


For more information on the advantages and applications of 
USS American Welded Wire Fabric, get in touch with our 
nearest Sales Office or write American Steel & Wire, Dept. 
0480, 614 Superior Ave., N. W., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


USS and American are registered trademarks 


Credits: Chicago’s McCormick Place Lakefront Exposition Center 
—23rd Street and the Lakefront. Chief Architect: Alfred Shaw. 
Consultants: Carl A. Metz, John Dolio, Edward D. Stone, John 
Root, Victor Hofer. General Contractor: Gust K. Newberg Con- 


The cast-in-place pan-type reinforced concrete floor is designed for a live 
load of 400 psi. 
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struction Co. Welded Wire Fabric Distributor: Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc., Posttensioning Wire Tendons: Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc. Precast Wall Panels: American-Marietta Co., Concrete 
Products Division. 


American Steel & Wire 
Division of 
United States Steel 


Columbia-Geneva Steel Division, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Division, Fairfield, Ala., Southern Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, Distributors Abroad 


The large sheets of USS American Welded Wire Fabric, style 6 x 6—2/2 used 
to reinforce the 414” thick concrete slabs are easily handled by two men. 
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not going somewhere because they really 
want to get there, but rather because they 
want to get away from where they have 
just been. 

I wish that it were possible for some 
psychologists to test this suggestion of 
mine that a tremendously large volume 
of our traffic is what I might call “des- 
peration traffic’—people going from one 
place to another not because they have 
any positive hope of finding things any 
better in the new place, but rather because 
at least it will be a different place. This 
holds not only for the weekend holiday- 
maker, but for the weekday commuter— 
the man who has moved his family to the 
suburbs in the hope of finding better 
schools, better playgrounds, somehow a 
better life, which would mean that when 
he returned tired and unsatisfied from 
his day at work, his home in the suburbs 
would give him a lift that his home in the 
city was incapable of giving. 

The question then before us is whether 
in planning our cities and our housing 
schemes we are thinking in terms only 
of a not-too-expensive roof over one’s 
head, or whether we have taken into con- 
sideration the matter of friendship, com- 
munity, and shared values, 

When we think of communities in this 
country, our minds are apt to flash back 
to what we believe such communities as 
the New England villages of a century or 
more ago to have been like. Whatever else 
they may have been, they do seem to have 
carried out the notion of being a com- 
munity. Is there, then, any major differ- 
ence between those communities and the 
developments of today, with their indi- 
vidual homes and gardens, their schools, 
and of course their shops redesigned to 
meet contemporary needs? There seems to 
be one, in all the new developments with 
which I myself am familiar. I have yet 
to see any suburban development, or for 
that matter any major urban redevelop- 
ment, which included in its plans a church, 
a chapel, or a synagogue. In the older 
communities the churches were essential, 
and all the members of the community 
contributed to their construction. The 
church was the undeniable center of the 
town, even if it had only one straight 
street, while today as we wander dizzily 
around the inevitable whirling circles, we 
find no steeple to tell us where the center 
is. 

Happiness, which Aristotle considered 
the supreme good for man and his ulti- 
mate end in view, is by no means the same 
thing as a continuous string of pleasures. 
It comes only when a man is deeply satis- 
fied that he has actually fulfilled his po- 
tentialities, that he really is himself, liv- 
ing the life he can best live, and enjoying 
to the full the things for which he is best 
fitted. 

When we talk of great rather than little 
plans, the distinction can only be one in 
terms of the values to be achieved, not 
of the dollars to be spent. But conversely, 
when one thinks of the number of dollars 
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involved in any plan, then I believe that 
we are betraying our fellow citizens if we 
do not think in terms, not of putting out 
a few local fires, but rather of nothing 
short of the greatest happiness for the 
greatest possible number. We will fall 
short of utopia, no doubt, but none of our 
money will have been wasted. 


TRANSIT VS. AUTOMOBILE 


The case for rapid transit is documented 
by a study summarized in the publication 
of the Conference on Metropolitan Area 
Problems. 


In July 1959, the Boston Metropolitan 
Transit Authority opened its Highland 
Branch, extending an existing transit line 
about 12 miles from the downtown area. 
After the line had been operating for some 
nine months, the Greater Boston Economic 
Study Committee undertook to determine 
the effects of the line on rider travel pat- 
terns, traffic congestion, and parking. 

Six thousand rather lengthy question- 
naires were distributed to passengers; 
over one-third were returned. Of these re- 
spondents 70 per cent indicated household 
incomes of over $7,000; almost 50 per cent 
were in the over $10,000 class; 55 per cent 
owned one car, and 36 per cent two or 
more. 

The Study Committee concluded that 
use of the Highland Branch frees the 
equivalent of one traffic lane of the high- 
way system during peak hours, reduces 
peak traffic congestion in downtown Bos- 
ton by about 7 per cent, and frees about 
1,000 downtown parking spaces. 

The Highland Branch makes it easier 
for residents of the western suburbs to 
reach downtown Boston. Some 69 per cent 
of the respondents indicated that their 
trips were made daily, 63 per cent travel- 
ing to work; about 75 per cent of those 
queried stated that they “almost always” 
use the line for trips into Boston. Ease 
and convenience, economy, and freedom 
from traffic and parking problems were 
cited advantages of the rapid transit line. 

Half of the respondents said that they 
prefer the Highland line to the automobile 
and to the commuter railroad operating in 
the area because it is cheap and avoids 
driving through traffic and parking. Riders 
who indicated that they had been “con- 
verted” from cars and car pools totaled 
37 per cent; a total of 46 per cent were 
previously accustomed to travel on the 
commuter railroads and busses, or on other 
Transit Authority facilities. 

Responses to questions on off-hour use 
indicated that 45 per cent of the riders 
“almost always” use the Higland Branch, 
but that 35 per cent generally use alter- 
native means of transportation. At these 
times, when mass transit riding is most 
comfortable, but when traffic arteries are 
less congested, transit seems to be at a 
greater competitive disadvantage with the 
automobile. END 
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It 

takes 
just 
7 seconds 
to contact 
your 


AUTHORIZED 
PLEXIGLAS 
DISTRIBUTOR 


In just the time it takes to dial the phone, you can obtain complete service 
on PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic. Your Authorized PLExicias Distributor can serve you with 
other plastics, too, and a wide range of accessories. He is also qualified to help 
you with technical and fabrication information. His stocks include almost any 
size and thickness of PLEXIGLAS in clear, colored, patterned and corrugated sheets, 
plus rods and tubes. Call the number listed at the left, in your nearest city. You 
will be connected with your best source of service on plastics. 























PRY Chemicals for Industry 
ROHM ¢ HAAS 
=— COMPANY 
one WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 





In Canada: Rohm & Haas Co. of Canada, Ltd., West Hill, Ontario 
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These Southeast Decision-Making 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATOR 30-MINUTE 






Joe B. Hutchison, Co-owner 
Electric Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Steve H. Bomar, Senior Vice President 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Trust Company of Georgia 





—e" 
ce, ewer reel 


6G Ou" overriding consideration in selecting the elevator 
system for the Electric Building was future tenant satis- 
faction. My associate, Henry C. Beck, Jr., and I, made 
this our greatest single requisite. After experiencing dem- 


6 6 Our study of operatorless elevators proved to our com- 
plete satisfaction that Westinghouse Selectomatic Auto- 
matic equipment was a wise choice for our main bank 
building. We have obtained safe, efficient elevator serv- 





onstrations of operatorless elevators, Westinghouse won 
hands down. We are sure our major tenant, Georgia 
Power Company, will enjoy the most efficient elevator 
service available anywhere. Y 9 








ice from our installation which handles our heavy traffic 
peaks smoothly and quickly. We can heartily recommend 
a demonstration of Westinghouse to anyone interested 
in automatic equipment. % ® 


> 


Sam M. Fleming, President 
Third National Bank in Nashville 
Nashville, Tennessee 


R. E. Dumas Milner, President 
Milner Enterprises, Inc. 
Jackson, Mississippi 





6 GAt the time we were considering modernization of our 
elevators, we were given behind-the-scenes Westinghouse 
demonstrations. We were impressed with the smooth 
operations of the cars, efficient passenger handling and 
the courtesy of elevators without operators. The West- 
inghouse reputation for reliability of product and proof 
by demonstration influenced our decision. % 


6G We weren't guessing when we installed Westinghouse in 
the new Petroleum Building in Jackson, Mississippi. I 
had already experienced the advantages of its Automatic 
Traffic Pattern and other outstanding features when, in 
1954, we installed Westinghouse elevators in the Milner 
Building, also in Jackson. This was my first commercial 
office structure, and it certainly made it easy to say 
“Westinghouse” when we planned the Petroleum Build- 
ing three years later. 9 % 
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Executives Experienced the 


PRE-INVESTMENT EYE-OPENER™ 





WESTINGHOUSE DEMONSTRATION ANSWERS YOUR IMPORTANT 


QUESTIONS ABOUT BENEFITS OF MODERN OPERATORLESS ELEVATORS 


Westinghouse invites you to participate in a demon- 
stration of the most advanced elevator system in the 
world. You must experience elevator performance to 
appreciate the remarkable results of Westinghouse 
engineering skills. Here are elevators that “think” 
forthemselveselectronicallyandautomatically. They 
are as new as tomorrow—and more dependable than 
any elevator system previously devised. Tenants ex- 
pect to find them in new buildings—and more and 


more managements of existing buildings specify them 


at modernization time. 


Selecting an elevator system is a key decision which 
deserves your personal attention and approval. As a 
building owner or manager, it pays you well to investi- 
gate before you invest. Make arrangements to see this 
behind-the-scenes demonstration by calling the West- 
inghouse Elevator Division Sales Office in your city. 


You can be sure ...if it’s Westinghouse. 


ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 





Westinghouse 


J-98776AA 


John F. Watlington, Jr., President 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


6@ Theelevators for our new Charlotte Building represented 
an important capital expenditure well worth our thor- 
ough investigation before any investment. Our study 
clearly demonstrated the technical quality and refine- 
ments necessary for efficient elevator service. We chose 
Westinghouse Selectomatic Elevators (and Electric Stair- 
ways) for this building. We are confident our decision 
was a wise one. 9% 
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Shepard M. Latter, President 
1100 Tulane Building Co. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


660ou" experience with Westinghouse elevator equipment 
in the past has been highly satisfactory. Witnessing an 
‘Eye-Opener’ demonstration reconfirmed our high re- 
gard for the Westinghouse elevator system. We are more 
convinced than ever that our new Oil & Gas Building, 
with operatorless elevators by Westinghouse, will pro- 
vide us with the finest vertical transportation possible.% % 
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How 
about : 
available “. 


TRANSPORTA 






.. that’s a 
big question 
when selecting 
a plant site 





And one big reason why so many nationally-known firms 
have selected a site in “U.P.” territory is that they’re 
assured of convenient and dependable freight and passen- 
ger service. No question about that. 


For confidential and helpful information about our fully 
developed plant sites and many other choice industrial 
locations in the eleven western states we serve, call on 
your nearest U.P. office or get in touch with us direct. 
We'll be pleased to serve you. 
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Industrial Development Dept. 


UNION PACIFIC 
Kaclroad. 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT 
continued from page 71 

than does the corporation. On the mort- 
gage side, it provides the means for 
pooling funds for mortgage investment 
which segments of the industry have 
been seeking for many years. 

It may be assumed that the real 
estate investment trusts that were al- 
ready in existence and struggling along 
under the disadvantage of double taxa- 
tion will modify their structures so as 
to accommodate the recent law and 
enter into a phase of expansion. It may 
also be expected that many existing 
syndicates will be converted to and 
combined in real estate trusts, and, in 
some cases, real estate corporations 
may also find it profitable to do so, 
though such conversions involve many 
legal and tax questions that will take 
careful scrutiny. 

For the future, it is likely that the 
trust will become the accepted method 
for providing the equity for large in- 
come-producing properties, unless the 
law should be later modified so as to 
allow corporations to be treated in the 
same way as trusts where they accept 
the same limitations as to income and 
methods of operation. 

There is also a widespread interest 
in the formation of trusts for the pur- 
pose of mortgage investment, often 
with the idea that their shares will be 
especially suitable for pension funds 
and other types of funds and endow- 
ments that would like to have mort- 
gages in their portfolios but want to 
avoid the detail of mortgage manage- 
ment and gain the diversification not 
possible in a small portfolio of mort- 
gages. It may not be long before most 
of the larger mortgage companies will 
be operating trusts as partial outleis 
for their production. 

As indicated, trusts may be confined 
to equity investment, or they may be 
confined to mortgage investment, or be 
limited to FHA and VA mortgages, or 
involve a mixture of various types of 
real estate interests. It is likely that 
this new investment medium will rap- 
idly become a feature of the financing 
market; and, if the phenomenal prog- 
ress of the mutual investment funds 
offers any basis of judgment, real es- 
tate trusts should add to the total sup- 
ply of savings for investment purposes. 
And most important for the construc- 
tion industry, this added supply will be 
available to virtually the whole range 
of private building activity. END: 








B&G Universal Pumps 
circulating primary mains. 


B&G Booster Pumps supplying 
individual heating zones. 





Package Liquid Coolers Refrigeration Compressors 
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Primary and secondary pumping 
as developed by B2G 
cuts heating system operating costs 


Where multiple buildings or multiple zones within a 
building are to be heated with circulated water, Primary 
and Secondary Pumping, as conceived and developed by 
Bell « Gossett engineers, both reduces pump horsepower 
and saves fuel by improving heat control. 


A typical system consists of a primary main contin- 
uously circulated by a B&G Universal Pump, with 
smaller B&G Booster Pumps drawing on the main to 
supply separate heating zones. Each zone pump is under 
individual thermostat control, so that each zone can be 
supplied with exactly the amount of heat required by 
its function or exposure. 


Write for free booklet which gives detailed informa- 
tion on this more efficient, more economical method of 
heating with circulated water. 


BELL & GOSSETT 


COM PAN Y 
Dept. GL-62, Morton Grove, Illinois 


Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong, Ltd., 
1400 O’Connor Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 


Marlow Pumps Heat Exchangers Oil-less Air Compressors 
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NEW PERSPECTIVES 


with gypsum drywall systems 
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deck with an unprotected 
undersurface is a necessity © 


...the danger of failure is always present when fire strikes if roof decks are 
simply specified and built to meet “incombustible” ratings. 

Keydeck roof deck reinforcement gives concrete or gypsum decks the tensile strength and 
monolithic character needed to qualify for hourly fire resistance ratings 

. .. necessary to get lowest fire insurance rates. 


Keydeck also gives greater strength and greater impact resistance 


to roof decks than ordinary reinforcement. 





see why”? 


for further information, write 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


or see section ae in Sweet’s catalog 


Keystone makes Keystrip » Keycorner * Keydeck 
Keywall « Nails » Welded Wire Fabric 
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WITH BESTWALL'S SENSATIONAL NEW 
INCOMBUSTIBLE ACOUSTICAL TILE! 


‘“Spacial Silence’ aptly describes the principle which gives Bestwall’s 

new Incombustible Acoustical Tile high sound absorbing efficiency. 

This results from: [a] fully drilled face, [b] porosity controlled mem- 
‘brane on back, [c] ‘‘Spacial Area’’ required above tile. 


Attractive and low-cost, this 24” x24” lay-in unit, designed for exposed 
grid suspended ceilings, comes in both plain dnd textured factory 
finishes, which have high reflectivity and are washable. A glass-fibered 


reinforced gypsum core increases the tile’s strength and fireproofing 
qualities. 


Best 


BESTWALL GYPSUM COMPANY 


Ardmore, Pennsylvanic & 
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Letters 





TOTAL PLANNING 


Forum: 

In your November editorial 
you quote an M.I.T. source as 
follows: 

“The theme of the approach 
to civil engineering education at 
M.I.T. shall be the fulfillment of 
human needs through the adap- 
tion and control of the land- 
water-air-environment.” 

And A.I.A. President Philip 
Will as saying: 

“T hold that the architectural 
profession should assume respon- 
sibility for nothing less than the 
nation’s total physical environ- 
ment, including the land, the wa- 
ters, and the air, an environment 
in which may be realized the as- 
pirations of man.” 

May we suggest that the above 
concepts are an approximation of 
the planning philosophy. Neither 
engineering nor architecture can 
attain such broad objectives un- 
less they take the total approach, 
i.e., planning. 


LEWIS S. ROSCOE 
ROBERT TENNENBAUM 
Yale University 

New Haven 





CODES DEFENDED 


Forum: 

Your article “New hotel vs. 
old code” (Forum, Nov. ’60) re- 
fers to the “stifling hand of 
bureaucracy” forbidding private 
builders from using prestressed 
concrete. It is not the preroga- 
tive of an administrative official 
to tell an architect what mate- 
rials he shall use, but it is defi- 
nitely the obligation of the 
architect to justify the use of a 
material which cannot be deter- 
mined by accepted engineering 


practice. 
GEORGE L. RAMSEY, A.1A. 
Commissioner of Buildings 
Chicago 





ESTHETICS VS. ECONOMY 


Forum: 

I have read your account of 
the Cook County Superior Court’s 
decision to refuse a demolition 
permit for the Garrick Theater 
building in Chicago (Forum, Oct. 
760) and I congratulate the court 
for the courage to make this 
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important decision. It is about 
time America began to consider 
esthetic and cultural values above 
purely economic values. 

Buildings like the Garrick 
Theater are as much a part of 
our American heritage as Wil- 
liamsburg. I sincerely hope the 
people of Chicago will realize 
this and be able to find a prac- 
tical way of preserving and using 
this masterpiece. 


EDWARD DAVIS LEWIS 
Architect 

Lewis & Berghauser 
Scranton, Pa. 





JOYLESS PLEASURE DOME 


Forum: 

As a second-nighter at the 
Loeb Drama Center’s opening 
Trolus and Cressida, I feel the 
Harvard Theater Committee can 
rest content that their directive 
—“the building should not be so 
architecturally exciting and ex- 
cited, as building, that the plays 
produced will be overshadowed 
by their frame” (Forum, Oct. 
’60)—has been scrupulously fol- 
lowed. The exterior, even night- 
lit through functionless and in- 
elegant hanging screens, is “mod- 
est” and self-effacing to the 
point of vapidity. Inside, a grim 
and stainless Puritanism _per- 
vades. The lobbies are comfort- 
less and severe, lacking any taste 
of the joy of theater, the delight 
of illusion and art. The audito- 
rium, apart from the admittedly 
immediate stage, is a prosaic 
pastiche of 1636 brick, match- 
stick acousticating, strange un- 
peopled concrete boxes, and a 
hectic wooden egg crate over- 
head. 

I suspect a more effective per- 
formance—the Troilus was not a 
success—might render the spec- 
tator less susceptible to the joy- 
less distractions of the architec- 
ture. But the best of casts in the 
best of plays, raised, lowered, 
and twirled about with all of 
Mr. Izenour’s ingenuity, cannot 
altogether erase the disappoint- 
ment of one who still enjoys hav- 
ing his pleasure domes look and 
feel, quite frankly, like pleasure 
domes. 


DAVID LITTLEJOHN 
Harvard University 
Cambridge 








MAGINOT ABBEY 
Forum: 

If an architect not so famed 
as Le Corbusier had created the 


“fortieth-century ruins” of Le 
Couvent Sainte Marie de la Tour- 
ette (photo above and Forum, 
Oct. ’60), it would never have 
earned a passing comment. Curi- 
ous? Yes. Artistic? No! Possibly 
20 centuries will permit St. Dom- 
inie’s followers enough time to 
decorate their Maginotlike en- 
vironment into a cloister that can 
direct the aspiring contempla- 
tive to more than the fascinating 
texture of cement and the ad- 
vanced concrete technology of 
France and of Le Corbusier. 

You had no call to roam so far 
to discover a notable twentieth- 
century achievement in monastic 
art and construction ingenuity. 
St. Joseph’s Abbey (photo be- 
low) in Spencer, Mass., is a 
dynamo of faith without an 
architect’s name. 

There, Trappist brothers de- 
signed, toiled, and built with 
their own hands and minds a 
great monastery of surpassing 
beauty. It surpasses anything in 
liturgical community art pro- 
duced since the missions of Fr. 
Serra and his brothers. Never has 
Georgian chant seemed more 
ethereal; acoustics and lighting 
are superb. Bro. Blase (formerly 
of Hilton Hotels), probably 
above all others, designed and 
guided the revolutionary conver- 
sion at Spencer. 


WILLIAM T. STEVENS 
Stevens & Co. 
Charlottesville, Va. 


PARIS-MATCH 


SACRAMENTO’S RENEWAL 


Forum: 

I was sorry to see your article 
on Sacramento (Forum, Nov. 
760) include criticism of the 
Scheuer Capitol Towers residen- 
tial development on such short 
evidence. Your writer’s on-the- 
site analysis was too early to 
adequately sense the spatial qual- 
ities of the site design or to get 
a real “feel” for the architecture. 
The walled-garden facades, the 
paved plaza, the fountains, the 
urban qualities of the spaces are 
just now beginning to become 
evident. . 

This development is turning 
out well—how well is yet to be 
determined. But it is quite clear 
even now that it will be a hand- 
some and desirable place to live 
and a major step in the revitali- 
zation of urban Sacramento. 


LAWRENCE HALPRIN 
Landscape architect, San Francisco 


Forum: 

Redevelopers, architects, the 
agency members, and the Sacra- 
mento business community, to- 
gether with the historic land- 
marks group, have expressed 
chagrin, dismay, delight, and ap- 
proval in varying degrees of the 
points made in your Sacramento 
story. 

Personally, I believe the article 
pretty well sums up not only our 
past, but our present and future 
problems. We will continue to do 
our utmost with the opportunity 
we have. 


JEROME F. LIPP 
Executive director 
Redevelopment Agency 
Sacramento 



























INSTANT DECOR 


Speed of installation and infinite design options 
highlight this movable partition system 
based on extrusions of Olin Aluminum 


In less than one hour, any office on this page can be 
changed completely—new walls, doors, transoms, fixtures 
and furniture, new floor plan and size—by two men 
armed with nothing noisier or more work-disruptive 
than screw drivers. A moderate-size work force 

can revamp the layout of an entire floor overnight. 

And speed of original installation—in new or existing 
buildings—equals anything on the market 

Option of decor is all but limitless. Wall panels and 
transoms may be glass, wood, vinyl, patterned metal, 


or burlap. Color combinations to suit any taste. 


over five lineal miles of these partitions are used on 15 floors of the new 


Time & Life Building in Rockefeller Center. Panel materials by U.S. Plywood Corp. 


A distinguishing feature of the system is 

its integral, clip-in lighting and shelving. 

Vital to the system are aluminum extrusions of 

custom design. Working with both designer and 
fabricator, Olin Aluminum contributed to the extrusion 
design, made the dies, produced and shipped the 
extrusions to meet exacting deadlines. For more facts, 
write Olin Aluminum, Architectural Sales. 


O 


Created by Designs for Business, engineered and fabricated by Detroit Partition Company, 


A OLIN MATHIESON e¢ METALS DIVISION * 400 PARK AVENUE « NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


LIN 


frALUMINUM 





SPECIFICATIONS— 

Size: 9” x 9”; 

Thickness: Ye”; Colors: Maple and Cherry, 
each packed in random shades. 


Woodgrain Tiles also available in Solid 
Vinyl, Vinyl Asbestos and Rubber. 


Woodgrain Planks available in Solid 
Vinyl and Rubber. 


Consult Sweet’s File for specifications. 


Kentile, Inc., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
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WOODGRAIN’ 
ASPHALT TILE 


another advanced style in 


KENTILE 


FLOORS 


For use where you want the warm look of 
natural wood, but are prohibited by bud- 
get limitations or installation or mainte- 
nance problems. For color selection, call 
your Kentile Representative for samples, 
or consult Sweet’s File. 








